showing I Weather, State and ae of 
of Bengal, as repried to Government during the week 


Rainfall at! Character of the weather 
8 in the district as far as 


Mar. 4th*} Nil. lavesther growing hot ike a reaped and 
| 


_ cut ot oot ae ber 


Sang Ph to nnit 

| to be Begg gr 

prs Grain market) _ 

Nil, |Gettin, ae ae Barley wheat, and cotton, 
ur-| are doing well; sug 

ing the o. rend re ce mustard beg) : 

days. ot A good outturn i 


Nil. arm r os No. @ ehange 5 rain woul 
* Nil. Hot and dry ...|Rain wanted for the o 
weather 


x 


three mornings. 
Nil. Clear; no rain on Sa-|About the 
turday night, only it 
was cloudy 
| 


7 |Nuddea 


Nil. |Unseasonably 
until the Ist March. 
Nil. |Fine. Still cool 


Nil. |Dry and warm; 
erly winds, 





the first two days There are scarce! 
of the week the at-| on the ground pip biic 
mosphere was foggy, but the pulses, which are 
~ that - pe not yet ripe in some 

er was fine an 8 of the district, 
delightful. West- op eastern parts thei 
ern wind has begun) outturn is hardly ex- 
to blow. pected to exceed half the| 
usual yield. 

Seasonable, fine, and/Some rain wanted, but on 
clear. the whole the winte 
crops are all doing well. 

- . Some are being cut. 

High winds |The crops are all very 
young, and are said to be 
doing well. 


aeeeee ” 





-» Gathering of mustard seed) 
nearly over. Tobacco 
and wheat promise to be 
moderately good, but! 
rain is wanted. 


Nil. Weather fair and dry | Prospects of crops fair; rain 
much wanted in evet 
part of the district. 


140 'A¢ naam The gpich pon aro ve 
end slightly: r, and in some place 
the following} Sried up. The rain too 

day Clear sun-| partial to 

the rest of} much good. Inthe juris- 
f diction of the station of 
Furreedpore, in which 
only the rain has fallen, 

some good will be don 
to the rubeo crops; the 
\ other parts are suffering 

from want of rain. 

Warmer |}han before/Paddy harvest over and 
sugarcane harvest pro- 


gressing. 
hd rather|Land is being ploughed fo 
han last) rice cultivation ; a little 
ittle rain| rain would be beneficial. 
h-west 0! 


ae. ren ‘he state of the crops is| 
e same as-last week ; 

crops promising. 
but) A little las has baa mad 





The weather was fine’ 
up to the night o 
the 8rd March, 
when it rained 
slightly, but with 
heavy thunder and 
lightning. Probably 
heavy rain somo- 
where near, 3 
Fine, but inclined to|The rubee crop is promis. 
be stormy in the) ng. 
enst, 
eather fair with|No since last week. 
west wind. M 


Fr 3 


Fair; west winds 


a2 


Weather fair and is\Crop 
getting warm ; wind 
east and west. 

Fair, west winds, 


mornings coid 
days warm. 


est winds set in 


ath Pobraary. 





in fell to the 
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CHOTA NAGPORE. 
South-West Frontier 
Agency. 
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Hot up to the 27th, Fair a of the rubee 
when there was a 
sudden change again 
to oald, but no rain 
's The wea- Favorable, 
ther was percepti- 
bly % Warmer, 
but ing the week 
ine been wnusual- 


Fair with high winds|The outturn of the rubee/A few “ot 
crops, which have all Iara bev boon ; 
n gath in but} reported. y 


gram, has been favorable, 


thered: Aus land belog 
broken up. Sugarcane 
being cut; pulses promise 


le Wee 
ally/State of the crops good.|“ 
Being ti Ploughing for ahushaal Sore 
days of the} going on everywhere. , 
On Frida: 


t get- Hill men still busy cutting 
tee iponee their jooms. 


a little!There aro no crops on the 
f ground at present. 
very hazy;!The crops are all gathet 
ds during} now, ‘the 
engaged = in 
fea rome, whic, wa 
_ is nearly co) 
rains wil do much good. 
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me Stroman as “likewise the ary’ adit wet bulb thermometer means are derived 
; Stent hourly observations made during the day. 
point is computed with the Greenwich constants.—The figures in column 10 
the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity. The receiver 
1 , and that of ae anemometer 70 feet 10. inghes above the level 


irseliphion’ of Sauapebece by West seven days 
seeang th the past seven 
the corresponding petiod of the past year 


past seven See 
of the past year 


ioe rain gauge tis3 

Anemometer gauge a 

of nineteen previous years ... 

the 28th February ae 
o, average of nineteen previous years ... 
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; gituae ss? 20” $4” east. 
standard barometer above the seaclevel, Bl) feet. oa 


MONTHLY RESULTS. 


Mean height of the barometer for the mouth +e 
‘Max. height of the barometer occurred at 10 a.m. on the 21st 
Min. height of the barometer occurred at 5 r.a. on the 6th 
.range of the barometer during the month 
of the daily max. pressures ip 
ditto min. ditto 


n dry bulb thermometer for the rn 
- temperature occurred at $ p.m. on the 7th 
; occurred at 5, 6 & 7 a.m. on the 12th 
range of the temperature during the month 
n of the daily max. eee Aree 
ditto = min. apy 
ibid range of the temperature myo the month 


at ne iiasonnoenaline above mean wet bulb thermometer 
puted mean dew-point for the month ... 
at bulb thermometer above eee mean dew-point 


ight of vapour for the month cs sos oes 
ti weight of vapour required for complete saturation Biss 
degree*ot humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 


max. solar radiation thermometer for the month ose 


No. days,—max. fall of rain during 24hours ... 
‘amount of rain during the month _... - 


amount of rain indicated by the gauges attached to the anemometer during 


the month... 
g direction of the wind 


© Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 
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‘cALOUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWay, 


tat 


Sprints ‘Rotors of DraBte for web ended 22nd February 1873, on 98 miles open. 


Coacnine Trapric. MeRciawdien AND MinERAL TRavvro, 
$$$ 


kA SS 
Robrputing Coaching receipts, | Weight earried. Receipts, 


Ra. A. P. Us ad, Mads, Srs, Ra, A, 
st] 598) SBS] et] es 
69,033 pc 1. | SN 108,138 0 5,034 0 
ee 7 —_— 

08,749) 10,080 0 0 1008 0 0 124,063 0 401400 4180, 1,406 8 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAY—MAIN LINE. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 22nd February 1873, on 1,280 miles open. 


$14,595 10 | 400,724 4 
senses 966 15 
6,029,857 30 | $7,387,259 10 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY—JUBBULPORE LINE. 
Approsimate Return of Trafie _ for week ended 22nd February 1878, on 223} wilt une 


Mads, Srs, Rs. A. P, 
20,763 Saag 
1arass ty H 


6,31,514 20 | 107,940 8 9 


67,700 20 | 18,702 8 4 
Pry 83 13 10 
590,106 0 | 1,553,079 11 6 
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Non-Subseribers to the Gaaertn may receive the a suantblip on payment of Six Rupees per 
annum of delivered in Calcutta, or Twelve Rupees if sent by Post, 
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ABBREVIATED ADDRESSES FOR TELEGRAPH MESSAGES. 





No, 92T., dated Fort William, the 4th February 1873. 


From—Captain'G. T, Sxrewitn, n.e., Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
ndia, Public Works Department, 
To—Lieurenant-Coronet R. Muneay, n.x., Officiating Director-General of Tele- 
graphs in India. 
fe In reply to your letter No. 432, dated 22nd instant, in which you propose to adopt 
certain ab wise addresses in transmitting service telegrams within Indian limits, I am 
to convey the approval of the Governor-General in Council to the plan Proposed, 
it in your hands to be worked out: 
a You should place yourself in direct communication with the officers odneernil regard- 
ee details, &. 
ah eth | No, 93-98T. 
: a copy of the letter and enclosure to which it is a reply, forwarded 
to the departments marginally 
et 








Ep sc Pareto noted for information and guia- 
Agzienliors, Bétenne, and Cgmiens Renee ance. 


No, 482, dated the 22nd thé 22nd January 1873. 






raph: 
Mt. Dani; ‘R.A, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
ent. 


ti August 1871, th fa cypher word was,sanctioned in 
of ac 
Er 1 in place of the detgehy official titles of the pes 


h ecessary labor is entailed on this 
shat mech in service” telegrams within) Aare 


axt-Coronst R. Murray, x.u., Officiating Director-General of 


Meal 


Subject your concurrence in the advantages of this proposal, ae toll 
aaa de parcel tak’ local Governments may be instracted to adopt the Co 
drafting official telegrams, and that the officers of this department may be aut 
codify the address of any service telegram tendered in its unabbreviated state. 

4. In the case of telegrams sent out for delivery, the terminal station wile ‘end 
full designation of the addressee of the message envelope. 
5. ‘The departmental, official, and general abbreviations in complete form are 
: wneeed extract (annexure B) from a Code of instructions now under preparation in this 


A. 
i Vs Axneapy SANCTIONED, 


— ass oe Viceroy. 
or of Wadies or Bombay xe eee «. Governor, 
- Grand Master, ain India wae na ony 
Commander-in-Chie India . ief, 
» Madras or Bombay eo Army. + 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, North-Western ‘Provinces, 
© Panjab Lt. Govr. 
Secretary to Government of India, Financial Department w+ Financial. 
” » Foreign ” +» Foreign. 
of nd Home » Home. 
. ” » ‘ P. Works re «es Works. 
Ritts a Military +» Military. 
wee al af Agriculture, &e .». Commerce, 
5 Beery to Gavivimest of Bengal eee 2 
‘es Madras... eos 
_ Bombay ... sea 
Resident Transport Officer en ; 
Pr in Egypt ... sles 
Resident’ at Aden tee ees os 
Political Resident, Persian Gulf — oo 
! Aovpitioxs Proposgp. 
Accountant-General, Public Works Department... 
jutant-General of the Army ses 
Collector of Customs 384 
Commissary of Ordnance ... 
Chief Commissioner “ 
Semen 0 a — 
i en = 
- Compiler of Postal Accounts | , 
. Comptroller-General 
Controller of Military Expenditure 
, of Public Works Accounts . 
Director-General of the Post Office 
District Superintendent of Police 
ey ri Engineer 
missioner, Paper ‘Currency vee 
Tnspector-General: of Jails j 
of Police = vee 
of Ordnance 
of Hospitals, British Troops 
re Indian peeticnl Service 
Master Attendant 
‘Military Secretary to Viceroy ; tse 
Officer in pharge of Treasury ie 
Political A 
repeat to the Governor ier =}. 


te, 


i iy Vi : cas rr 
it Roe tb (Giveraon of Bpdeae or Bonibay, 
nant-Governor of Bengt 


e Punju 
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RESOLUTION, 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
Envearioy. 


es bis Calcutta, the 7th March 1873, Pe 
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Baap ogain— oat 
 "* Phe proceedings in this department for the month of July 1872, Nos. 34-35, sanctioning a 


pg revised scale of establishment for the Bethune School at a cost; including a first 
mistress on Rs. 150 per mensem, of Rs, 600 per mensem, with the proviso that 
Government would make a farther grant equal to any sum contributed by native 
gentlemen up to Rs. 200 per mensem, to provide for a lady superintendent and any 
other establishment that may be required. 
Read again— 

Proceedings for August 1872, Nos. 7-8, authorising the investment of two sums aggre- 
gating Rs. 1,562-11-6, being the balance of a donation and subscriptions to the 
school, which are henceforward to be retained on permanent capital, and the interest 

aceruing thereon reckoned as subscriptions towards meeting the grant-in-aid. 


see Tes a: 


oe Bs} 


bs: E 


ey 
=3! 


again— 

Proceedings for August 1872, Nos. 9-11, and November 1872, Nos. 146-148, sanctioning 
special grants in order to make the salary of the lady superintendent of the school 

to Rs. 300 and Rs. 250 daring May and June 1872, respectively ; and calling a 4 

* the Director of Public Instruction for a report as to the amount subscribed by native 

gentlemen towards the support of the school, : 





= Rs. 
IP iy Baboo J Mookerjeo a ime ’ 
F be : The late E io Sha Churn Mullick te 2 =~ Report called for above 
ice it gt » W. C, Bannerjeo, Barrister-at Law “ ” » from Mr. Woodrow 
naeaoes Tho Hon'ble Babee Deguber Mier ma a ie Inspector of Schools, 
— Baboo Rai Hose... in a “a ae iving a list of sub- 
ae Baboo Gour Dass Bysack... a at + a ee giving AR i 
| Baloo Bbyrub Chunder Mookerjeo *, ne Erg: |S scribers as per margin. — 
Read— che , Total a 










List of donations collected by Rajah Kali Krishna, Babadoor, which is here subjoined + 
















ny Rs, vi 
__ Baboo Poolin Behari Sen of Berhampore... cei 25 
His Highness the Maharajah of Pattjalla___... age 500 
- Baboo Mohima Runjun Roy Chowdry of Kakinia —... 100 
aldar of Sobha a 10 


Moha Rajkoomar Hurrendrakissore, Bahadoor, of Battia 50 
s Highness the Maharajah of Travancore ... ae 800 
_ Rajcoomar Rama Bormo, Bahadoor, of Travancore ..- 100 





























dos ; Romoni_ Mohun Roy Chow and Unungo 
__ Mohun Roy Chowdry, zemindars of h Bhandar... 50 
Baboo. Sylendragiree Sunnyasee, zemindar of Mahigunge 25 
00 Gireedharylol! Roy, zemindar of Tezhat aS 25 
) Gopalpersaud Bose of Dewan Tooli ... on 20 
suaibeaa under Roy Chowdry, zemindar of Koondee, 


20 


aoe 





aboo G 

Bahop Ramdots Sein of Moorshedatad 
am Mohini of Dinagepore ... 

Coomar Ghose of Bow Bazar ... 


or 







or 








—_— 
Toran oo 1,595 


i’g donation 1,000 
oo 





























Domi-official letter from Mrs, Brietzcke, dated 28th January, applying for 
months, of which three months to be privilege and the other three 
without pay. 

‘Resotvrion.—From the above-mentioned papers it appears 

Government now gives Rs. 500 towards the support of the school, 
the Lieutenant-Governor promised to give Rs. 200 more if a similar sum y 
made up by native subscribers, At present the private income which 














4 eR QTE 8 — i) 
Be $ Assured subscriptions about 
bo: School fees tl 3 = ania ei : hats 
oes eo Interest to accrue on invested dovations, about feo Se Be Ra] 


Tora oe B80 ae bee 
—= Re 
The Lieutenant-Governor considers that under the terms of the Gover 
ment order the school fees cannot be reckoned as private subscriptions. But 
he would wish to concede this point to the school, and he aecordingly increas 
‘the grant to the Bethune School by Rs. 150 a month with effect from the 
September lust; the extra grant will continue so long as the fee and other 
income of the school is maintained at not less than Rs. 150a month, = 
‘2. The Bethune School appears at present to suffer from the absence of any 
ae committee Ne governing — the former si 
Madge ara committee having resigned some years ago. 
Me wee. Wanner, Bartram, Lieutenant-Governor has now asked tegen 
ay Barrister-at-Law. yamed in the margin, who have taken inter 
the school, to serve ona committee which 
‘have the entire control of the school, its establishment, its course of study 
its expenditure. It is the Lieutenant-Governor’s impression that the 
and functions of a school to which Government contributes so la 
be considerably extended. The committee, who have been 
Wa accept the nomination, will have to propose a fixed scale of sestablisi 
the basis of a-contribution of Rs. 650 a month from Government and 
i from fees and subscriptions. hey will also have to consider Mrs. Brietzcl 
application for leave; if they consider it should be granted, they will 1 
the arrangements they would propose for the conduct.of her duties ¢ 
absence. It will be convenient that the committee should make any 
eo Government that may be necessary through the Director of 
truction. 


8. The acknowledgments of Government ate due to Rajah Kali F 
Bahadoor, for his efforts in collecting donations for the school; but the 
tenant-Governor would have been glad if the list of subseribers had 
more names of the wealthy native gentlemen of Calcutta, who have 
ways shown an interest in the school. * 

Oxrper.—Ordered, that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
letter to the gentlemen who have kindly consented to join the com 
be published in the Supplement to the Caleutta » 
municated to the Director of Public Ins i Acco! 
information. : 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTIO ON. an 


: : ‘4 ‘ sag ¢ - “ — 
No. 792, dated Fort William, the 24th February 1873, 
ri From—W. 8, Arxinson, Esq., M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 


ee To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department. 


* -Wirn reference to your office No. 4068, dated 18th November 1872, I 
have the honor to forward herewith, for record, a copy of the rules, which have 
“been approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, for the guidance of the District 
Committees of Public Instruction as constituted by the Government Resolution 
‘of the 80:h September 1872. : 

The rules have been communicated to all Commissioners, Magistrates, 


and Inspectors of Schools. 


Rules for the guidance of /istrict Committees of Public Instruction, 
sanctioned by Government. Lated 1st February 1873. 


Iw Ruovtation Dierasors, | Iv Now-Rxovrattow Dis- 1. In each district* the Com- 
ig ogee mittee Public Instruction will be 
Goamisioner—Provi’ent. | Commissionor— President composed of the officers noted in the 
ee iagiatate. gex “ “ ai er margin with any other official or non- 
Inepator ot "Soe nas ter a sch = saee esl residents who may be appointed 
Rete aome*|. fq overnment on the nomination of 
es | aepety: eget seer. ebCommistioner. 
2. The Secretary to the Committee will be appointed by Government 
‘upon the recommendation of the Commissioner. 
_ 8. All the Government schools in each district are placed under the 
supervision of the District Committee. 
_ 4, Grant-in-aid schools will be managed by their own Committees under 
‘the supervision of the Inspectors, but the grants to such schools will be made 
on the recommendation of the District Committee, the opinion of the Inspector 
‘being required on each several application and on the annual allotment of the 


; t. 

He. ep atshalas and all other schools which receive grants otherwise than 
under the grant-in-aid rules will be under the control of the Magistrate of the 
‘district and the Sub-Divisional Officers assisted by the inspecting officers, and 
rants to these schools will be allotted by the Magistrate with the advice, 


ttee. 

oa Government Ziitan Scuoos. 
_ The current business of the zillah school will be conducted by the 
aster under the general direction and control of the District Committee, 
in accordance with the rules of the Department of Public Instruction. 
7. The'funds of the school will be administered by the Committee. They 
of annual income and funded property. , 
8. The income comprises (a) receipts ‘from fees and fines ; (+) donations 
Subscriptions ; (¢) interest of funded property; (@) the net grant from, 
‘revenues, All receipts must be paid into the treasury, | 
_, The expenditure will be under the control of the Committee, who 
all payments by bills drawn upon the treasury. The bills will 
montis or otherwise by the Head-master, and will be countersigned 

ryment by the Vice-President of the Committee. Sums not ex 
ny one time may be drawn when required as advances for current 

bills si wei by the Vice-President and one other member of 
2 ‘The tance in favour of the school at the end of each year 
arried to the credit of the school for the following year. j 
The funded property of the school comprises such Government or 
“Committee may have been able to acquire; and no 


“property may be_ ded without the sanction of 
2 i ing “raga to the Director of Publie 


the shape of Government or other 
os of the Collector of the district and 
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1, A regular account of all sums credited and exp 
the school, and an abstract of it in the form annexed marked (A), tops 
a list of all bills cashed during the quarter, must be forwarded by the Q 
to the Inspector quarterly, that is to say, on the Ist day of the monthy 
July, October, and January. : \* Seas By 

12, A register of daily attendance must be kept in the'schodl, and an 
abstract of it will be forwarded to tho Inspector at the end of each qunrtapin 
the form annexed marked (B). ; “ ER} 

13. A visitors’ book will also be kept in the school, in which any ‘9 
of the Committee can enter such remarks as he may think called for, fr = 
book shall be open to the inspection of the masters, and shall be laid before 
each meeting of the Committee. Pett 

14, No pupil can be expelled without an order of the Committee recorded 

» 1b, © peintaheath to masterships with salaries of Rs. 50 and less than’ 

Rs, 200 a month will be made by the Committee on the nomination of the 

Inspector ; but should the Inspector be unable to make any nomination satis- 
factory to the Committee, the matter will be referred to the Director for the’ 
decision of Government. d9-8 

. . Appointments to masterships with salaries under Rs. 50 a month will bo 

made by the Committee, who may call on the Inspector for his advice in’ 
maabang wach, appointments; and will keep him informed of all arrangements 

actuall e 


, te tments to masterships with salaries of Rs. 200 a month and 

will be made by Government and gazetted. , Sa ae 

16. Leave of absence to masters holding appointments of Rs. 50 arid: less 

than Rs. 200 a month will be granted by the Committee with the cori 

of the Inspector. Boa, 
Leave of absence to masters holding appointmerits of less than Rs, 50a — 

month will be granted by the Committee without previous reference to the 


r. : 
All leave of absence by the Committee must be reported by them 
to the Accountant-General. i Age 
Leave of absence to masters holding prea? appointments will be granted 
by Government on the recommendation of the Director. peti 
17. The annual examination will be conducted by the Hend-miaster — 
(in November or December), under the orders of the Committee. He will 
examine all the classes and submit a report to the Committee, setting forth 
his opinion on the state of each class and his recommendations for clas# 
promotions. él 
The regular class promotions will take place annually at the cea 
ment of the session, but the Committee may at any time promotea boy specially — 
on the-recommendation of the Head-master. 4 aca 
_. 18. Anannual report on the school will be prepared by the Comimittee; — 
who will append thereto the Head-master’s report. in' extenso, Pose des! icra 
a Fag account showing the amount and distribution of the: funded prope 
of the school, and all tabular statements that may. be required from time’ ™ 
time ~ Cows Department of Public Instruction. Pet om seat | 8? 
_ This report will be submitted to the Commissioner as. part of| the annua 
district report, a duplicate of which will be forwarded:to the Inspector. 
Government Normat Schoors, = 
19. Government normal schools will be managed in the | 
Government Zillah Schools. fy er Ae 


Government Vernacutar Scnoors. i 
20. The current business of the vernacular school ‘will be 
b at Me gmearicce tenant gencral direction’ and control. of t 
munittee. Mae 
_ 21. The funds of the school will be administered 
consist of annual ineome and funded rty; 
r 22, ae annual income comprises (a) 
melas 8 tactkntibass La toteak a 



































asury, but in the case of distant schools the Committee 
-master to retain the local a im and disburse them in part payment 
thly charges, drawing the ce ot from the treasury. 
“The balance in favour of the school at the end of each Year will be 
ie carried to the credit of the school for the following year. 
~ 93. The funded property of the school comprises such Government of 
other securities as the Committee may be able to ct gee for the school, and no 
rtion of such funded property may be expended without the sanction of 
Pe ansck, for which application must be made to the Director through the 
Inspector. 
~~ Funds belonging to the school when in the shape of Government or other 
securities, must be invested in the joint names of the Collector of the district 
and the Director of Public Instruction. . 

94. The bills will be drawn for two months together by the Head-miaster; 
who will send them to the Deputy Inspector of the district, and the Deputy 
| Ingpector will pass the bills for payment under the orders of the Magistrate. 

The bills will contain all establishment charges due respectively for the 
two months ending the 3lst Marth, the 3lst May, the 31st July, the 30th 
September, the 30th November, and the 31st January, and will be supported 
by corresponding accounts and returns. These accounts and returns, together 
with a list of the bills in it of them, will be forwarded by the 
ety Inspector to the as oe for final check and audit. 

25. A register of daily attendance must be kept in the school, and an 
abstract hid it will be forwarded to the Deputy Inspector at the end of every 
two mon 

_ 26.. A visitors’ book must be kept in the school for the remarks of visitors. 
Every. inspecting officer, when he visits the school, will make a note in this 








* .. 2% The appointment of masters will be made as laid down for zillah 


Schools in paragraph 15. : oa pepe 
Leave of absence to masters will be granted by the District Committee on 
applications submitted through the Sub or Deputy Inspector. 
28. It will be the duty of the Head-master to furnish the if 
Aitpettoe of the district with all returns that may from time to time be prescri 
and the Deputy Inspector will submit them with his annual report for the 
information of the Committee. 
i Arep Scnoors. 


{ 


BP 28.1 Ac= t is assigned by Government annually to be expended in 
grants-in-aid iio lahools of the u te and middle class in oa district. These 
grants will be distributed on the recomiiiendation of the District Committee, 
who will in each case take the opinion’ of the Inspector of the Circle. The 
Committee’s: i sals for the distribution’ of the ory Mia be submitted 
annually to e Di r for the sanction of Government through the Inspector 
oner. 


oe Ws assign f these classes, the 
_ When the ts-in-aid have been assigned to schools of these classes, 
District Committee ‘will not interfere in the management of the schools, except 
‘in cases in which the local managers invite their assistance. __ 

____ 80. The Secretaries of aided schools will submit their bills and accounts 
_ every two months*to the ts Inspeetor of the district, and the Deputy 
__ Inspector will countersign the bills for payment. ; ; 

e two-monthly returns and accounts, together with a list of all bills 
pet of them, will be forwarded by the Deputy Inspector to the 








check and audit. 
_Aynvat Disrricr Report. aS 
The Committee will prepare an annual report on the operations 
nd the educational state of the distric os will append thereto 
y Inspector's report in extenso with peat statistical tables in the 
city This . 


: report will be coe aye to the Commissioner of the’ 
copy will at the same time forwarded to the Inspector of the 


bs ss “ aa seats Ww. 8. ATKINSON, , 


POEL ERN gE Raheny a Bxe | . : 
HEUER Director of Pubiic Instruction, 
Mii lone, 
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Amonnt of establishment bills Pa. i ; 
for the quarter .. a 


Amount of contingent bills 
for the quarter .. sie 


Cost of books supplied during 
the quarter = ¥ 


Prize allowance for three 
months, at Rs. a month 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Calcutta, the 10th March 1878. _eioe eae 














: % 
“‘Reap— SPR A ae ag 
The Accountant-General’s letter No, 941C, dated 20th February, submitting the ssa 
budget estimates for the year 1873-74 with detailed explanations, — + 
1. The main heads of the budget are as follows :— eee 
Actuals of — Sanctioned Pee i 
871-7 of STS Bett eee 
Rs, Rs : Rs, : ita | 
Presidency and suburban police .. 8,54,696 2,69,200 2,59,202 
Provincial superintending offi - —1,21,925 1,78,500 117,796 
District police force va .. 42,835,310 42,02,600 42.68.0905 
Frontier police ye 1,10,658 1,39,700 1,39,660. 
Government contribution to the railway 
lice aes 28,194 28,600 29,778 
Government contribution to municipal ty 
police oes .. 80,480 87,700 87,500. 
s cx 5a eT 2.4 heres rey aad —_ 
Total . 51,21,604 — 47,96,400 —-48,52,096 
Deduct receipts abs .. 5,07,928 26,000 78,200 
46,138,676 47,70,400 47,738,826 
_—— —_— 4 | 
2. The reduction under Presidency and suburban police on the “actuals” 


of 1871-72 is only apparent, and is due to a change in the mode of showing the 
municipality’s share of the suburban police. The reduction of Rs. 10,000 on ; 
the present year’s budget is, however, real, and is due to the recent revision of 
the suburban police, which has caused a saving of Rs. 10,000 both to Govern- 
ment and to the municipality. The increase under the head of additional police 
force for guards at the Presidency is accepted, and the Accountant-Gen 
estimates for this head of the budget may be passed. 6k Site aa 
8. The estimate for the Inspector-General, his deputies, and his office, 
also passed. The local estimate for Rs. 2,890 on account of police clerks and 
contingencies for the office of the Commissioner of Assam is struck out pending 
such further report as the Commissioner of Assam may desire to make. ‘a 


4. The Accountant-General’s estimate for the district police of 
ins rs, and constables, is accepted, the increase under the head of * cl 
and servants” being said to be due to ordinary progressive increases of s¢ 
The increase from Rs. 3,66,500, the grant for the current year, to Rs. 4,87, 
the estimate for next year on account of “ contingent charges” of the 
police, is for the most part explained as follows :— SUR 
Rs. 57,700—is entered on both sides of the budget, but was ¢ 

year; peas represents the share which policemen ps 
the cost of their uniform, Government the rest 
Rs. 82,000. nre Ku 
Rs. 10,000—is entered for purchase of tents and accou 
there has, during the last two years, been no 
head. The Lieutenant-Governor permits the 
as he believes that the police may want ne 
things; but the Inspector-General must be 
sanction expenditure against this grant without 
absolute necessity. Barren n°): 
Rs. 11,000—on account of rewards to police or ou 
showing signal detective skill or bray 
purpose used to stand at Rs. 6,000, b: 
to be insufficient. The proposed gra 


a , 
ie > ee 



























eae 


struck out of the estimates. If incurred at all, it will 
ie cluded in the grant for buildings. iam 
 . §, The estimate for petty repairs is put at Rs. 50,800, and a credit of 
Rs, 40,000 is asked for on account of new buildings. The Lieutenant-Governor 
; agrees to the grant of a sum of— 





q i 5 Bs, 75,000—on account of repairs and minor police works. a 4 
i Rs. 66,000—have been separately provided in the Public Works Depart- : i 
Bis, ment budget for larger police buildings. ad 
: The total grants for police repairs and works will thus amount to (4 
Rs. 1,41,000—for the year 1873-74. rs ‘ 


6. The rest of the Accountant-General’s estimate for the district police force 

© Rs. 2,000 proposed for cost of Iand. may stand; the total deductions now | 

», 15,000 = new police buildings ordered amount to Rs. 17,000 ;* butagainst | 

these deductions must be set a further grant of Rs. 6,244 to meet the cost of 

| extra police sanctioned by Government, as per the Inspector-General’s supple- 
mentary budget of the 5th February 1873. 


7. To the proposed grant of Rs. 37,500 on account of municipal police to ; ; 
; Bs the towns marginally noted must beadded 
Howrah... .. 10999 a sum of Rs. 8,000 recently granted in 
Paton ow "e ~» %6510 aid of the Chittagong town police. 
* ; 8. A sum of Rs. 21,572 must be 


er added to the oost of frontier police on 
account of the police required for the tracts in the Garo Hills, which have been 
_ brought under British control since the recent expedition of December 
- 1872. The Government of India has been asked to grant an assignment to 
- meet this extra charge, but meanwhile the item must be included in the 
Bengal police estimates. ! 
9, ‘The Accountant-General’s estimate of the probable receipts for the 
sy Pr sad 1873-74 is accepted. The entry of the constables’ subscription towards 





wt 


‘cost of their clothing on both sides of the budget explains the excess above 
the current year’s estimate in which this item was not shown on either side of 
the account. 

10. The sanctioned grants for 1873-74 will then stand ¢hus :— 


ied 
ane 
v 4 
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Rs. > 4 
7 eee and suburban police... “a Pre ser one ad 
q in: © ee tee - : 8 “ 
District force Y aa we vee 42,57,800 ae 
- Frontier police ret > 1, 61,300 Ae a 
Government share of railway police ... ry, jet 29,800 ae 
és Seg contribution to municipal police... ae 40,500 ae 
See a Total w.  48,65,900 es | 
_ Add grants in the Public Works Department budget for police is 
; buildings aoe te 5 66,200 a 
oe Grand total ee aa .. | 49,382,100 
pels Deduct receipts a oi 78,200 j 
eRe : ‘ te. 
48,53,900 "S 


oS 







i ‘ ass by 

Tus Lieutenant-Governor, at his recent visit to Berhampore, 

a grant of Rs. 6,000 to found a boarding house for the Berhampore eG 
*% students, provided a corresponding sum were locally subscribed. He also gay 

a plot of land as a site, : : 

The Lieutenant-Governor has now the pleasure of acknowledgin t 

munificence of seven inhabitants of Moorshedabad, who have already sub. nil 
scribed for this purpose Rs, 7,152, as per list subjoined :— Ket 












Rs. 
Maharanee Sarnamoyi t ae «. 8,000 3 
‘ Annada Prasad Ray sie eee ooo 1,500 7 
Ray Luchmiput Sing Bahadoor wx +» 1,000 
Kay Dhunput Sing Bahadoor as «+ 1,000 
Baboo Hurruck Chund Nowbika vee | 20 
ie Baboo Budhu Sing Doodhooria itis os + 268) 
Bi Ray Meghraj Bahadoor __... one oo 208 
a 


| x 
— 
ao 

=) 








Ee APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR CIVILIANS TO THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. 
Past ‘<% 
ies No. 277J., dated the 6th March 1873. 

ae 


Whe 
ents 
fos 
Woes 
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ts 


ie 
is 


From—A. Mackenzie, Esq., Junior Secretacy to the Government of Bengal, 
















To—The Inspector-General of Police. 


T am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 29T of the 18th ul 
and its enclosed memorial from certain. officers of the Bengal Police, ¥ 
reference to the Resolution of the 20th March 1872, and to the appointm 
of junior civilians to the police department. 

2. In reply I am to say, for communication to the memorialists, t 
the Lieutenant-Governor cannot admit the claims of any body of p 
officers appointed in this country, to an absolutely exclusive monopol 
certain i Even Civil Servants brought by covenant from Eng! 
after open competition, and to. whom certain offices were orig 
guaranteed, are now liable to have others put into these offices for sp 
Fe reasons. The gentlemen appointed in this country to particular branel 
| ___ of civil employment certainly never had any such guarantee. It wo 
Wap especially not be possible that officers in one branch should themselves hi 
monopoly of that branch, and at the same time be eligible to appoints 
in other branches, which seems to be the claim of some of the ) 
Bae several branches of the Administration. ate 

3. «At the same time, feeling that the police officers have suffered 
reductions, &c., the Lieutenant-Governor was, and is, especially anxion 
they should not, on the whole, suffer from the practice which His 
thinks advisable in the interests of the public service, viz. that officers 
different civil branches should be inter-changeable. The Lieutenant- 
finds that in truth there is but one gentleman, not a permanent mer 
the police force, officiating as a District Superintendent, while two. 
officers of standing are officiating in better civil appointments, sk 
Deputy Commissioner of the first class, and another as a first cla 
Superintendent. In the lower grades the advantage has been wh 
side of the police officers; several of them having been emplc 
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elute ot Rainfall At! Character of the weather 
eee ch dati, tao in ‘oe 


State and prospects of the 
crops bd date, 


Rain with hailstone on|Spring crops thriving well. 


Tide Wea- 
ther ae 


Cold. Heavy showers|W 
of rain throughout! 
the district. 


Grain market unchanged. 


heat, barley,and mustard, R 


are almost ripe ; od, 


fallen will considgrabl. 
benefit the cotton, oak 
~willmake the paddy fields 


fe 
There have been some The os cree binge si re 


storms, with rain, 
and the temperature 
is much lower. 


indigo prospects ; FB: the 


mie inj crop has 


wire with several/The rain ees be generally 


showers of rain, and 
nrueh cooler. 
Clear, clondy, hot, 
foggy mornings. 


ue slight rain 
: last two! 
l Districts. 


beneficial, especial 
the indigo. oe 


all gathered. 


ground and also for the 
preparation mS — for 


the sprin 
ergunnahs Ge Pi a Outturn i pr det mans BEES 


for the first four 


ee the 8th, which 
considerably’ 
Towere the temp 


» Which have been 
gal ered, i is fair. More 
rain wanted for plou me 
ing. Mangoes and 
fruit trees in full lomaat 
and promising. 
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paige 





Cloudy—off and on at/The rubee crops and gai 
first, A north- are still bei 

wester in the mid- rail 
Soithy i 

jubsequen' © 

weather became wet, 

and. occasionally 


Cloud: , with sh, .«-|Good. 
Suns is elke ee ee 
grea' vi 0 
pat of the week,| Khesary poled is 
ru 


t'cold and slight-} likely to come up to 
i i day ss yield. Thea 


of the other see 

not bad. 

Cool and pleasant ;/The little rain has do 
some little rain on) much good to the 
the 4th and 6th, and) weather crops: In 
night of the 7th.) Serajgunge subdir 
It is still cloudy, and) some 
more rain 18 expect- caused iy 
ed. on the whole 

doing well. 

Hail and a little snow ;|Crops the hills 
thunder and light- i 
ning atnight ; show- 
ers of rain occasion- 


ally. ' 
Tn earl of week,|Sursoo is g 
oes odd. tid] "Rebapne is poe 


day maherena Bo has suffered a little fr 
latter part of week! want ofrain. P 
cloudy, rain and 

cool weather. 


mornings cold, mid. 
o 


Friday 
night, and hail on the 
morning of Saturday, 
the 8th instant. 


rit 
He 


i 





.|Mar. Ist | Nil. {Cool and pleasant in|Prospects of winter ¢ 4 
the mening 5 get-| generally fair ; would. 
pencety & RS eter ie 
througout the week oe &e., bu 
pee glow on nd) rain very much wanted, 
afternoon. 


» let} Nil. 


pene ee geee 
Generally oe lipo sccdner Peat, 2 
oceasionally cloudy :| ground just now e1 
— an one Shillies.” Rain 
east wind. Getting) for cultivation, 
1 warmer every day. 
5 
Weather fine and sea-|The district officer isafraid)# 
sondblp sgain, that ‘the rain will havg 
0 pleasant lone some damage 
or the time the crops both in 
year, fields and in the th 
ing floors, as also to the 
opium ylses being 


collecte 
Colder and cloudy and “eget ‘rubee 
stormy, with ak.  Reeneteatiag ‘satiotantts 
adi 
Cloudy, with rain; wind)The rain that has 
variable; appears to 
be clearing up. 


weeeee 





Nor-wester on the 6th/The 
and 7th instant. damagi 


anty: sain el 
neipbourhio’ 


h been 
slight fall of rain,| been 
which has benefited)’ 
the crops. 
Storms 
rain on 4th, 5th, 7th, 
and instant. 
That on Friday 
night was accom- 
ote with much 
il, and *9 inches 
of rain was 


No rain at Jajpore ;|Crops flourishing ing. 
“60 at Kendraparah ; i 
‘7latJugutsingpore. ) 

wind set] No shangeite be depoata! 


A alight Jloudy and unsettled|No crops on the ground. 


Che first half of the|The greater part of th 
week was cool] wheat and barley having! 
and pleasant; the| been cut, thesecrops hi 
last three days were| received no fi 
stormy, with slight] the how 
showers. has been beneficial 
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week throug 


Published for general information, 
H. J. S. Corton, — 
Offg. Asst. Secy. to the Govt, of Ben; 
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Not ree. 26th Jan: toatag deb, 
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dew- 


point. 
tion, 


Computed mean 

Prevailing — diree- 
= | Max. pressure. 

Daily velocity. 


3 
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re] eee 
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SISS O |Mean wet bulb. 
fe) 


23 oo 
e528 
ae 


PM. it rai 
tween 6 and 7, at 12 


AM. 
Licht rain sane 3 
and 4, and at 9 A.it. 


The mean barometer as likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer means are derived from 


pans four hourly observations made daring the day, 


4 
the humidity 


ne dew-point is computed with the Greeuwich constants.—The figures in column 10 represent 
midity of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity. The receiver of the 


er raid pene is 14 feet, and that of the anemometer 70 feet 10 inches above the level of the 


Ne 
ve 


d, The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon to noon, 
extreme variation of temperature during the past seven days woe 285 
, temperature during the past seven days — 88°3 
ae temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 89:7 
‘mean humidity during the past seven days 0-67 — 
» mean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year ; es 
= t ‘ Inches. 
| ot eee by lower rain gau 0-12 
“The total fall of rain from Ist to 7th... {vy aaa. >t cape 
Ditto — ditto ditto average of nineteen previous years 0°73 
ditto between the lst January and the 7th March Pere ti 
ditto ditto ditto, average of nineteen previous years... 2°10 
’. 


Goprenauth Sx, 
In charge of the Observatory. 


has, 
i ie 


The 10th March 1873. 
Sa 
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EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY, | ee es 
Approximate Return of Trafic for week ended 22nd February 1878, on 6 Ht - 


eh 


= 


Coacnino TRarric, ¢ MeRcuanpier any MuvenaL Trapyic, a 


——-—____L, 


Coaching receipts, Weight earried.| Roveipta, 


Re A. PL £ ad. Mds, Sra. Rea, A, P. 
36,016 18 8 RSM RN 140,241 154 2405 14 
23515 0 


6 2180 896 2 5 4 
188025 15 8) 17,018 4 2 776,705 284 | 1,06,518 3 6 


225,561 41 6] 20.07418 1 917,037 4 | 191,919 2 0 


23,906 1 7 211 4 2 208,065 25 42,028 7 7 
263 12 1 10 woo 1,835 0 762 
ch 167,199 0 7 15,826 1 7 991,851 36 | 1,890,828 8 3 


: NALHATI STATE RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for weck ended 1st March 1873, on 27} miles open. 


d Mads. Srs, 
0 6m 0 
o 21 0 
0 45,07 0 


52,000 0 


sete seeees 


CALCUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWAY. | 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 1st March? 1873, on 28 miles open. 


Rea. A. P. £ ad, 


139 0 0 196 18 0 17,64 0 
20 0 418 0) en 0 


100% 0 0 1,03 0 0 124,003 0 


1,180 18 0 141,007 0 


123 5 6 16,558 0 
#812) ool 11 
1,003 14 4 = 145,140 0 


Ra, A, PL 
186018 4 4 1 
6 6 
12,0706 16 6} 116, 


990,12 | 1441,505 210 | 193 9 6 


us7 | 17987 3.2) 10 6 6} 
Rv 133 12 48 loo bawen 
925,019 | 14,92,003 2 4) 190405 5 9 | 6,768,388 





Mas, Sra. 
65,602 10 
1,297,125 0 8 551,514 20 


148,855 4 8 00,8768 30 | 1,87,187 11 6 


—_—— 


2,968 1 0 76 2 6 1,614 16 3 


1014 2 78:15 1 7 410 
47,242 | 1,053,402 5 9 14,078 10 11 652,074 80 | 1,71,205 14 0/ 15,702 2 5 











SUPPLEMENT TO» 


‘The Calcutta Gazette. — 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1873. a 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Nun-Subserihers to the Gazette may receive the SuPPLEMENT separately on payment of Six Rupees per. 
annum if delivered in Calcutta, or Twelve Rupees if sent by Post. 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
: Bengal for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. a 


Saturday, the 8th March 1873. “4 

a es 

Rresent : py ae | 

His Honor rue Lievrenant-Governor or BENGAL, presiding, 4 


The Hon’ble G. C. Paun, Acting Advocate-General, 
The Hon’ble F, L. Bravurorr, 
The Hon’ble V. H. Scwarcu, 
The Hon’ble C. E. Bernarp, 
_ The Hon’ble Movivy Aspoot Lurrer, Kaan Banapoor, 
_. The Hon’ble B. D. Corvin, 
_ The Hon’ble T. M. Rosrnson, 
The Hon’ble F. F. Wray, 
The Hon’ble Rasan Joreenpro Monun Tagore, Banapoor, 


The Hon’ble Banoo Decumser Mrrrer. 
_ AMENDMENT OF THE ABKAREE ACTS. 
‘Mn. Beavront moved that the Bill to amend section 9 of : 
Meoeion ar of Sot XXL of 1856 be read in Council. _ re 
t sitting of the Council he had sufficiently explained the dl 
ould not trouble them with any er remarks at oa 








amendments aimed at preventing job sposal of license 
are calculated to do so most eflectually. \ | therefore my hea: 
But there are other and very important questions raised in the speech d 
your Honor at the last — of the Council, upon which T wish to be 
to address a few words. Your Honor is reported to have said—{ 
unavoidably absent on the occasion—that the primary object of the p 
amendments in the Abkaree Acts, was to put down the growing consumpti 
spirituous and fermented liquors—a necessity which has also been seriously 
by, and has since some years engaged the earnest attention of, some of the 
men of our community. ; eof 
There can be no question, Sir, that the Hindoos, especially the ‘hi 
classes of them, were at one time noted for their abstemiousness, due enti 
to restraints imposed by ouenaligice against the use of intoxicating drinks, 
- from various causes, of which the spread of English education and ideas 
perhaps the principal, the stronghold which religion had on the minds of ¢ 
people is gradually but steadily weakening, especially amongst the hi 
classes. It is, therefore, a matter of the highest gratulation to all well- 
of the country, that our rulers.are determined, even at the sacrifice of 
to supplement the efforts of religion, by means of legislation, in checki 
spread of drunkenness. But, Sir, however much we may deplore, we cann 
our eyes to the fact that in this hot and enervating climate, a great y 
‘has, ely the earliest ages, been manifested for some kind of stimul: 
‘drinks, and hence it is that, as a concession to this national craving, our legis} 
tors of old were compelled to modify the total abstinence ordinance of our 
sty religion, by sanctioning the use of spirituous liquors at certain stated days of 
eg the month, and in strictly regulated doses, in the case of those mot 
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fested a strong desire for drink, and in whom the religious injunction 
abstinence was found to be inoperative. But the maxim that it was easier 
i abstain altogether from, than to be moderate in, the use of intoxicating drit 
was soon exemplified, and the excesses committed by the Bamacharees mi 
said to have acclerated the advent of Choitunno, who. again preached 
enjoined total abstinence, and succeeded in a remarkable degree in chee! 
growth of drunkenness. But however greatly Choitunno and other 
chieftains who had preceded him might have contributed to stop the consu 
of spirituous liquors, hey do not seem to have ever taken heed that the pop 
de craving was being satisfied in another way, that is, by the use of subjee 
oe ganja. In fact, they seem to have encouraged their use, in order more.¢' 
pie ally to check the use of intoxicating drinks; and there is no denying the fa 
| that both ganja and subjee as well as opium are much more extensively 
' ~~ used _in this as’ well as the North-Western Provinces than imi 
ing drinks. I have not had statistics at command to satisfy myself 
Fikes ayn the regen d both on rere has had bec CON 
of bhang, ganja, and opium. But I can say of my own cn 
that the use, of pe is fast spreading pe fie the respectable classes. 
aang an and in the majority of cases as a cheep substitute for spirit 
drink both in Calcutta and other populous towns in : 
effect of opium and ganja both upon the physique and intellec 
never questioned. One may however catinty. bisa on that p 
paid to the Dullunda Lunatic Asylum, and some of the many 
_ public houses in Caleutta. The former will show that more 
number of such cases treated therein owes their origin 
- latter will present the sad spectacle of some of the best speci 
reduced to a state of utter helplessness, both bodily and 
months of opium smoking. I do not wish to express myself dog 
this difficult problem one way or the other. If possible, I would 
ir use both of intoxicating drugs and drinks. But | would in all hu 
for the serious consideration of our rulers, , in 
_ consumption of intoxicating drinks by making it ane: 
nof be encouraging the spread of a Asset i 


more en to the healthy development of our 


to longevity. 
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areola would Te ya ‘ms . 
esired object, ought to go farther than they di 
endments seemed to him to be confined to giving the Board of Resonts 
ttle more discretion in the granting of licenses than they at present pos- 
‘3 “gassed. He thought it was a patent fact in Calcutta that the working of the Act 
was defective, not only in that respect, but in many others; and he should be 
; lad to see a somewhat more comprehensive series of amendments proposed— 
fn fact, a general amendment of the law, for the advantage both of the people 
and the State. The system, for instance, of granting licenses was found to 
operate most inadequately ; for whatever care might be taken in granting 
licenses to none but respectable men, it frequently happened that the man 
who got the license was not the man who held it. There was a system of 
transfers of licenses which ought, as far as possible, to be checked, 
for the traffic in spirituous liquors was at pone carried on greatly to the 
detriment of the morals of the people, and, 
health. You had only to walk round the streets of Calcutta to see an 
immense number of low grog shops filled with a low class of Europeans and 
natives, where the most poisonous stuff was sold in the name » i brandy, 
causing death to our sailors. There seemed to be no control over such 
establishments; and he thought some amendment of the law which would 
| enable the excise authorities to exercise a better control over these establish- 
| ments than now existed, would be very desirable. He hoped the Committee 
would see fit to take into consideration the salient points indicated, and 
would call for such information as would enable them to suggest remedies 
for improvement. He thought if that were done, the amendments proposed 
would greatly improve the existing law, and confer great. benefit on those 
classes who were suffering so nirdbi under the existing system of granting 


. 
, 
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Tue How’str Moutvie Aspoot Lureer said he was also of opinion with the 
hon’ble member who had just spoken (Mr. Wyman) that if the law was to be 
‘amended at all, there were other points also in the existing Acts which deserved 

| to be taken into consideration, and he thought that if this Bill were referred to 
a Select Committee for the consideration of the points contained in it, the 
Committee should be empowered to take into consideration any other provisions 
“in the existing Acts which required amendment. 


\ Tm How’ste Mr. Beaurort said in another motion which he should make - 


on that day he proposed to ask leave to introduce a Bill to amend several defects 
‘in the excise laws. If leave were given, he should propose that both the Bills 
‘be referred to the same Committee, and it would doubtless be competent to such 
“Committee to entertain any other proposals for amendment which any hon’ble 
Pca might submit for their consideration, and to report their opinion to the 
a As no substantive motion had been made by either of the hon’ble 
I who had addressed the Council, he would not discuss the subject 
“farther on the present occasion. 
Bs a _ His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor said he was sure the Government had 
ae n to thank the hon’ble members who took so thorough and practical 
in this most important subject. He had often had occasion to 
he practical character of the assistance rendered to the Government by 
, and especially the obligations under which the Government were 
“cease members, who so cordially gave their services and took so 
interest in matters of such great importance to the whole community. 
| sure the Council had listened with great interest to the observations which 
en made. ‘He thought the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill had 
“matter in a light which would satisfy the Council when he said that he 
it to introduce another Bill which would deal farther with the pro- 
Excise Acts, the object being that the two Bills should be referred 
in order that they should be considered together. ‘The 
contain tapoaslcrs beatin of the existing law which had 
le advisers of the Government and the Board of 
eee APO iy ge toy } 
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consider any other brought 
these laws as far oe y could ~ pprnenrier 2 eo com 
Some reflections not altogether of an agreeable kind had been suggeste 
hon’ble member on the right (Baboo Degumber Mitter). He sgt: 
English education also came in the love of drink; with English education a 
Western habits the love of drink had, he said, invaded this country, 
it was some consolation for us to learn that although the love of: 
might be baneful, it was not so baneful as some other habits indigeng 
to the country, and not attributable to the influence of English education, — 
The hon’ble member was, he believed, right in -thinking that the com _ 
sumption of some of the intoxicating drags common to the country wag — 
more deleterious than the consumption of spirituous liquors. With respect to 
opium the hon’ble member was apprehensive that amongst the higher classes 
its consumption was extending. But His Honor was glad to be able to give 
the hon’ble member this assurance that he had reason to believe that amongst 
the masses of the people the consumption of opium did not very largely increase, 
It appeared to him that as respects opium it was very much a matter of 
race. The Indo-Chinese race had a natural ai for the consumption of. 
opium, but not so the Aryan race, which was rather given to strong drinks, 
At any rate from inquiries made in the opium-cultivating districts, and from 
many qualified persons, he had satisfied himself that in the opium districts, — 
wheré the facilities for obtaining cheap opium were unlimited, where it_ 
was in the power of almost every man to consume opium ready at his hand, the 
consumption of opium did not spread amongst the cultivators .and Q- 
Gamesly. It nal been a relief to his mind to receive that assurance from — 
many qualified quarters ; for it had been an oppression and a dread to him that 
possibly the cultivation of opium in this country might lead to an extension of 
the consumption of that most noxious drug by those engaged in its cultivation — 
and manufacture. He was glad, then, to be able to say that it was not so, and that 
amongst the opium cultivators asa body there was no general tendency to the 
consumption of opium. Then there was the other very deleterious drug ganja 
or bhang. He believed that the hon’ble member had rightly inform 
Council that it was a drog@f a peculiarly noxious character, leading to mad 
and other evils. But His Honor was glad to be in a position to say that 
effect of the existing system of granting licenses for the sale of ganja, 
superintended by the Board of Revenue, Led been to increase the price of 
drug and diminish its consumption. Our figures showed that the consu 
of ganja was not so great at the present time as it was some years ; 
the duty derived from its sale was larger and the revenue greater. 
had succeeded in obtaining with a smaller consumption a larger revenue. 
revenue of that kind, derived from a decrease in the vices of the people, was. 
revenues the most advantageous to the country. He trusted that we would 
that course as much as possible, and that we should be assisted by the 
hon’ble members interested in the subject if they would give us their asst 
ee = monitying the provisions of the law in those points which practi 
— had shown to require modification. Both drugs and spirits we 
terious, and any thing that we could do to limit their consumption © 
be done. He trusted it would be understood that our object was to. 
consumption by all the means in our power, and at the same time to 
z revenue possible from a diminished consumption, so that th 
might be benefited by the diminished consumption as well as by an 
revenue. f 


The Motion was agreed to. 
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y would require a very much longer time than a fortnight within 
‘submit their report, Possibly ‘this was a case in which it was. 

confine the Bill to the amendments contained in it. The Committee 
on the Bill as it stood, and when the Bill, which was next in the 
“Jist of business, was referred to a Committee, they might undertake a general 
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jon of the subject. a 

Fis Honor rue Presipent observed that at the end of the fortnicht 
Saar what the views of the Committee were, and if it should be adage 4 
sary, the Council might grant the Committee an extension of time. ae 
The Motion was agreed to. | 

a AMENDMENT OF THE ABKAREE ACTS, 3 
-‘~nex How’stx Mr. Beavrort moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 4 
amend Act XI of 1849, Act XXI of 1856, and Act XXIII of 1860, the two a 
excise laws in force in Calcutta and the mofussil, Act XXIII of 1860 being 4 
onlyan amendment of Act XXI of 1856. The object of this Bill was to. he 
amend certain defects which were believed to exist in the excise law. Perha | 
he should explain why two Bills were brought forward instead of one on the pS 


same subject. Since he proposed at the last meeting to introduce a Bill to amend’ 
two sections of two Abkaree Acts, it had ‘been suggested that the opportunity. 
should be taken to amend certain other defects in the excise laws esis had 
been pointed out by the Board of Revenue some time ago. The leave, however, 
which he had obtained at the last sitting of the Council to introduce the first’ 
Bill did not refer to any other defects in the Abkaree laws than the specific 
points which that Bill was designed to meet, and therefore it appeared to. him’ 
that the most proper course to take was to embody the other suggestions for the’ 
amendment of the excise laws in a separate Bill, and to ask leave to-day to’ 
introduce it, and subsequently to move that both Bills be referred to the same 
-in order that they might be considered at the same time and 
vat ee if the Select Committee should see fit to do so. 
- Phe object of this second Bill would be found to be clear enough ona as 
perusal of the several sections, but he would shortly explain them. The first’ = | _ 
section referred to a difficulty which the Board had experienced in restricting rine 
the cultivation of plants producing intoxicating drugs, and regulating the 
disposal of the drugs. By one of the sections of the present Act XXI of 1856, 
section 33, the Board of Revenue was empowered to place the cultivation, 
tion, and storing of those plants and drugs under supervision. But the 
section contained no provision imposii may penalty for disobedience or contra- ‘ 
vention of the rules prescribed by the Bo It was therefore scarcely possible Fas) 
to enforce wane rules. By pore section of the = Act, spade of ey 
vOx1 were express rmitted, without a license, to sell such drugs. ath 
to a licensed Pome or to hold their possession any quantity of such drugs. ba 
her it was easy at any time for the cultivators to disper of the drug in, es | 
ny way they pleased. A cultivator might have cultivated the plant and stored Lae 
the drag with the full knowledge’ of the excise officer; but if the excise 
officer were to inquire the next day what had become of the drug, he might be 
told that it had been destroyed by white ants, or that it had disappeared, and he 
_ Would be perfectly helpless to call the cultivator to account in any way. That 
of things which ought not to exist; and the first two sections of the 
ned to remedy it. By the amended section 33 it is proposed to 
the Board of Revenue to.prescribe rules for the restriction and 
the cultivation of plants producing intoxicating drugs, and to 
es to persons for their cultivation and preparation, so that it would be 
cultivate, prepare, store, possess, purchase, or transport an 
rug without an opie tpt, and every person storing 1t woul 
3 8 i of it. 


d be subject to the sanction of Government, and 
ovide a penalty for any contravention of them. 
sons holding licenses from the operation ‘of 
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the two prec ns 48 , which provide 
manufacture, or sale, or possession, of such drugs; but it imposed a 
cultivators who part with the drug to other than licensed vendors or 
account for any portion of the quantity stored. — Stinson 
- The words had purposely been made large in order to cover every ate 
transfer, and to give a complete control to the excise authorities, SOR GaR | } 
Section 3 of the Bill referred to the punishment of persons guilty of. olleiaay ° 
inst the excise law. The present law provided for the imprisonment ofan 
er in ‘default of pa t of the fine, and it was proposed to proy 
further for the recovery of the fine by sale of personal property. U er the 
general criminal law the Magistrate was empowered both to imprison in default ? 
of payment, and also to enforce payment of the fine; and the section. propose i 
to apply the same rules to offenders against the excise law. me 
‘The Board of Revenue had found reason to believe that the manufacture of 
fermented liquors, other than'the taree, pachwai, and malt liquor mentioned in 
this law, was increasing ; as for instance, the sharbat-bahar, which was said to be 
made from molasses, and a wine made from the fruit of the jaman-tree. Such 
liquors ought to be brought under the same rules which applied to taree and 
pachwai, and with that view section 4 of the Bill had been framed. call 
Section 5 of the Bill referred to Calcutta. Under the present law, Act XI 
of 1849, the excise law in Caleutta, wholesale dealers in spirituous wines and 


’ liquors were not requiem take out licenses at all. In other of the coun- 


try, in the whole of Northern India, in the North-West, and Central Prarinea 
in Oudh, in the Punjab, and in Coorg, wholesale dealers were required by Act | 
of 1871 to take out licenses, and the same burden was imposed on the w 
sale dealers throughout the mofussil in the Lower Provinces by <Act 
of 1856. Therefore it seemed anomalous that in Calcutta alone the wholesal 
dealers should be exempted. The object of section 5 of the Bill was to place 
wholesale dealers in Caloutta in the same position as other wholesale dealers in 
other of the country. es 
e last section of the Bill provided for the imprisonment of convicted offend- 
ers under the excise law in the criminal as well as in the civil on Under the 
present law, such ns could be imprisoned in the civil jail o ai Abkaree 
lice officers guilty of specified offences might be confined in the criminal jail 
But in all other cases arising under the excise law out of Calcutta, the imprison- 
ment must be in the civil jail. The object of this distinction was not very 
apparent. No doubt there were cases in which it would be unjust to confine a 
man amongst criminals. The possession of a small quantity of taree, for instance, — 
or other excisable spirit or drug, was not an immoral offence, and ordinarily a 
istrate would think imprisonment in the civil jail quite sufficient to meet 
acase. But in the case of confirmed offenders, and in cases in which it 
was obvious from the acts proved, that imprisonment in the civil jail would be — 
an insufficient punishment, the Magistrate ought to have a discretion to im- 
prison offenders in the criminal jail, and therefore the are i section left it 
entirely to the discretion of the Magistrate to imprison offenders in either one ea 
the other jail as the circumstances of oe to require. ° 0) 
He had explained the several sections of the Bill, and he would now ask 
leave to introduce it. , : 
The Motion was agreed to. ' Beis 
Tue How’ste Mr. Beavrort applied to the President. to suspend 
for the conduct of business in order that the Bill may be read in 
that day, and referred with the other Bill on the same subject to 
Committee at once, so that no time might be lost in the submission 
report. Bg hiss 
His Honor rue Present declared the rules suspended for the p 
stated by the hon’ble member. ; ihn ry 
Tue How’ste Mr. Beavrorr then moyed that the Bill bi 
The Hon’stx Movuiviz Aspoo. Lureer wished to 


reference to the section of the Bill which pry i 
for offences committed under the Act to be either in the « 
























-jmprisonment in the civil jail. If by this Bill it was intended to ma yoni 
4 96 offences punishable with ent im the criminal jail, he thought that 

ie offences so punishable should be clearly pointed out; otherwise the 
ndicating officers would be placed in a difficult position, and danger might 
be apprehended, that what was intended to be mere imprisonment in the criminal 
‘ail might lead some officers to think that they were empowered to award 
rigorous imprisonment as well. He thought that this point ought to be clearly 
Jaid down in the Bill by the Select Committee. Many of the offences under the 
‘Abkaree law were committed by servants of Abkars and other men selling 
intoxicating drugs and liquors; but ea to the law, the ms holdi 
Abkaree licenses were the persons who in such cases were punishable with fine; 
they were held is reaee for the acts of their subordinates and servants, and it 
would be very hard to punish such men as criminals, He, therefore, thought 
that the power of awarding imprisonment in the criminal jail, or with hard 
labor, for non-payment of fine, should be exercised with great care. 

Tar How’ste Mr. Beavrorr said the point noticed by the hon’ble member 
would be carefully considered by the Committee. He would only now observe 
that the discretion given to the Magistrate of awarding imprisonment in the 
criminal jail did not carry with it the ita subject the offender to hard labor, 
The two finds of imprisonment were clearly defined in the Penal Code, and unless 
the power of awarding kage imprisonment were given by the law, the 
Magistrate could sentence the offender only to imprisonment without labor. 

His Honor tae Presrpent observed that he had no doubt the Select Com- 
mittee would fully consider whether it would be desirable to modify the section 
so as to define what offences should be treated civilly and what offences were 
deserving of criminal punishment. It appeared to him that there were some 
offences against the Abkaree laws which it would be most necessary to treat as 
criminal offences; but it would be for the Committee to decide what offences 
should be treated in the one way and what in the other. 

The Motion was agreed to. 

Tue Hon’stx Mr. Beaurort moved that the Bill be referred to the same 
Committee as in the other ‘Bill just read in Council, with instructions to report in 
the same time, and to amalgamate the two Bills, if they should think it desirable 
todo so, If it should be found necessary to prolong the time, leave could be 
given afterwards by the Council so as to tle the Committee to consider fully 
any other questions which might be brought forward by any hon’ble member. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


EMIGRATION TO THE LABOR DISTRICTS. 
_ Tue How’ste Mr. Beavrort moved that the Bill to amend the law folatiiig 
to the emigration of laborers to the districts of Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, an 
to ane contract-labor and service, be read in Council. He had troubled 
the Council on two previous occasions with remarks on the nature and objects 
of the Bill, and he did not think he need say anything more at present. 


Tue Hoy’ Mr. Rostyson said, he thought the hon’ble member, in intro- 


ducing this Bill to the Council, and describing it in a great measure as a 
re-arrangement of the existing law, and as an old friend in a new dress, had 
ascribed to it a character of innocence that it could not be considered to possess. 
The provisions of the Bill were so numerous and went necessarily so very much 
il, that it was a matter of considerable time and labor to examine 
A ely and that labor was increased by the necessity of comparing them 
provisions of the existing Act, with the working of which we had 
‘accustomed. He had devoted considerable time to the consideration of 
ions of this Bill, and a great many gentlemen interested in the tea 
had done the same, and they all looked on them with considerable 
‘ion. He regretted very much that it should be considered necessary 
again on this 2 ore It was done in 1863, it was Bees 















done on the last occasion the subject recep 
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attendant on the system of recruiting by contractors, more difficult ine 


_ the tea garden in Calcutta, 
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Ad peed had ow been in fore rearenly thee years; bath th 
ters and all parties concerned in the ation of tea were 
eae g accustomed to its conditions; whatever obstacles there x 


been to its smooth working was being gradually got over, and we had 
to suppose that the Act had not been working favorably. But he 
more the introduction of the Bill, because the whole tenor and tendoney 
was to add to the expenses and to the difficulties and restrictions imposed 
the tea planters. The fees were largely increased; the whole s 
engaging emigrants was changed and made more difficult.. The conditions ung 
which emigrants were to be conveyed to the tea districts were consideral 
altered, and the conditions for dealing with them when there were also altere 
and all to the same purport. It would appear to anybody coming to this ‘cal 
ject now for the first time, that the cause of the introduction of this Bill must he. 
that the previous — had not been — sufficient to Lt for a fair 

stem of recruiting—the pro rotection of the emigrant on his vo to the 
oe districts, or when he had Sied there and was at his woe be 
could assure the Council, was not his own — alone. Every gentleman — 
connected with the tea districts to whom he —_— had made the same 
remark to him. They all asked with one voice, “‘ What is the meaning of this 
new legislation? What is the object of it? What have we done to convince the ;; 
Government that more restrictions are necessary to be placed upon us for th 
protection of the coolie emigrants to the tea districts? We were in great hopes 
when the last Act was passed, that with it what was our one great desire should 
be accomplished, namely, that wé should be left in peace and rest,—that peace 
and rest which it was universally thought by gentlemen of position and standing 
in Calcutta, who were in commercial pursuits and largely interested 
in the cultivation of tea, we most fairly earned by our humane and fair tre 
ment of the laborers, and by our loyal endeavours to carry on our work accordi 
to the conditions of the Act, although we objected to many of them as 
restrictive.” : 

Now, referring to the Bill itself, it was of course impossible and not desi 
that he should go through it section by section at this stage of the diseussic 
He would therefore only make a few remarks in support of the general 
he had made as to the effect of the Bill. And, first, in regard to 
a of the coolies: the provisions of the Bill all had one tend 
which was to make the system of recruiting by garden-sirdars, which h 
been, he believed, a very fair one, and free from many of the 
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way, if not absolutely impossible. To mention one or two things. The 
provided that the owrer or agent of an estate should give the garden- 
er of valet P He was to have a certificate which he was to sh 
e Magistrate of the district in which he was about to recruit, and he was 
to haye a power of attorney which was to remain in force for a period of 
months. Now, Mx. Rosson really did not see how anybody could with 
confidence or any safety trust a document like a power of attorney to a gar 
sirdar who was himself nothing but a coolie. Then the next difficulty 1 
that when the garden-sirdar arrived at the district in which he was 
he was to present himself to the Magistrate. There his credentials 
examined, and the Magistrate was to inquire into the facts stated i 
fieate. The garden-sirdar and the Magistrate might be in the rer 
Chota Nagpore; the facts were, perhaps, in the remotest part 
Assam. Mr. Roniyson therefore wondered by what possi 
Magistrate was to inquire into the facts set out in the documen 
= by a reference to Cachar or Assam for information, the 
would take very nearly the whole of the six months allowed’ 
in force of this certificate and power of attorney: Then 
_that under this power of attorney, assuming that anybody was 
a power of attorney to a man of that class, the sirdar 
with the laborer, instead of its being signed as ‘ 
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ich no tea planter could possibly put 
irra as garden-sirdars. And y 

N that this provision alone (there were many others almost oqual 
onable) would make it pesene impossible for the system of recruitment 
den-sirdars to be continued. He was not aware that it had been said 
if recruiting by garden-sirdars was in any way objectionable. All the informa- 
d showed that it had been very successful ; the coolies so recruited had 
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b gon he 
i tak healthy and strong, they had been efficient when they arrived at the 
"gardens, and the system,on the whole had worked satisfactorily in every way. 
“We next came to the question of the transport of emigrants; and here 
} again the provisions of the Bill were made more stringent than they had been | 
| hitherto. In fact, it seemed to him perfectly clear that if the restrictions in the 
| Bill were made law, no emigrants would ever be conveyed to the tea districts 
| by steamers, and@ the whole transport of emigrants must be made by boat. It 
| would appear from the manner in which the vessel was to be controlled in the 

interests of the coolie, as if there were no other human beings being conveyed 

in the steamer, and no other interests concerned in the voyage. The owner of 

the vessel, the owners of the cargo, private passengers, and even the officers of the 
Government who had to rejoin their appointments possibly after leave and with ‘ 
no time to spare, were all liable to delay and detention, not on the responsi- 
bility of any person on board who was able to judge of the necessity of such 
detention, but at the discretion of the Magistrate on shore at every station where : 
the vessel was bound to stop, and the Magistrate was entitled to come on board, a 
and on the most cursory inquiry, and the fact of two or three emigrants ie] 
happening to be ill, was entitled, at his discretion, to detain the vessel 

for an indefinite period. There was no rate of passage which the owners of 
‘steam vessels would undertake to charge for emigrants with those restrictions 

in full force which planters could possibly afford to pay for conveying emigrants 


| to the tea districts; and the result would therefore be that the transport of Ey 
| emigrants by steam vessels would altogether cease. Those which he had Aa 
| mentioned seemed to him especially unnecessary restrictions. Surely, if people AS 
were travelling in steamers to the tea districts, and it was necessary that their e 

health should be most carefully looked after, the natural course would be to . ¢ 


give that protection on board, by providing for the emigrants as efficient 
medical attendance as it was me to obtain ; and from inquiries which he 
had made, he believed that the most efficient medical attendance could be got. “4 
And he believed that greater and more complete protection could be obtained ‘ 
__ by giving them that ited care on board the vessel itself during the whole os 
No ld by the casual protection afforded by the Bill in the powers given 4 
to i at the places where the vessel might be bound to stop. Setting 
the ean of humanity aside, no one could be so much interested in the ah 
lth of the emigrants as the planters, who had paid for their recruitment and 
sport, and they were perfectly ready to pay any reasonable expense for 
ng the most efficient medical midline that could be got. Now, he ri 
would beg the members of the Council to consider this pont as one of the | 
Sy ts i ce, and to weigh what he had said on the subject ; and y 
he tho it hon’ble members would with him that the plan he proposed 
for the protection of the igrants whilst in’ transit on board steam vessels was 
er than that contained in the Bill. aes 
o leave the question of transport to the tea districts. The only 
to be noticed was that which dealt with the emigrant after 
the place of destination. As to that he weer apa) very 
remark except that there was a general increasing of the expenses, ; 
ightening of the restrictions Seosed on the sani oi ere | 
had not hitherto been given to the emigrant; the only pom f 
laa refer fea theta Bill introduced a system of B 
ent, which appeared to him to be new and seareely fair, e 
jes and fines inflicted on servants when absent from 
rs realizable upon the gardens of those whom they 


‘to him to be a fair principle that any man should 

























sections in the that provided for such a mode of puni t ix 
ways, and he thought they required to be taken into serious ¢o i 
On the occasion of the passing of the existing Act the princi 
discussion with Sm Wisi akan the late Lieutenant-Governor, and which 
was also the ny bee of a petition from the Landholders’ Association to: | 
Viceroy, was the extension of the emigrant rules to the laborers so ; 
they remained in the tea districts. He was led to believe from what fell 
His Honor the President on a former occasion that all such restrictions 
to be removed; but as far as he saw, those restrictions were only remo: 
respect of time-expired emigrants, who might enter into new contrac 
periods not exceeding six months. As far as he knew there was no such _ 
thing in the tea districts as an engagement for six months, There was ne 
ess of tea cultivation or manufacture or anything connected with tea it 
which the services of laborers for a pace of six months were engag 
nor was it atall likely that eoolies would ever wish to enter into such engage 
ments, and no engagements were entered into for less than a period of one year. 
That he mentioned as an objection which occurred in reference to the provisions 
of the Bill upon this point, but he did hope—he might be mistaken, or 
there might be some mistake in the apparent intention of the Bill as printed— 
that that provision was intended to apply so as to exempt all laborers 
gaging for any period of service longer or shorter. He did han inom 
t ne 









































re-en 
Act would be applied in a large and liberal spirit, and that it wo 
dered that when a man had once emigrated to the tea districts, when he 
had gained experience of the country, of the climate, of the work tobe 
done, and of the master whom he served, when he deliberately elected _ 
to make that country his abode, he would be left to the protection of 
the laws, whose protection he enjoyed in common with every one else in 
part of the country. That he trusted would be the real intention 
indowed forth in the remarks of His Honor the President to which Mr. 
Robinson had referred. a 4 
A great deal had been said of late on the subject of precipitate legislation 
» and Acts being passed affecting particular portions: of the community without 
affording them the fullest opportunity for discussion, He was perfectly : 
- that no Act of this Council ever had that complaint made to it. ' 
years ago he objected very strongly, on behalf of the Landholders’ Assoc 
to a Bill affecting European British subjects, which was brought into C 
at Simla, read, passed through Committee, its title ¢ » and passe 
law in about ten days. In the case of this Bill Simla must be looked upon 
abstraction. Calcutta was quite a Simla to the tea planters in remote 
Cachar and Assam. He had put the Bill in circulation the very day b 
it; but even up to this time there had hardly been time for ne of 
to arrive at many of the tea gardens; and it would take a very long t 
gentlemen interested in the subject would be able to consider the Bil 
and send down statements of their views to their representatives 
He would therefore suggest as an amendment, that instead of the 
being required to report on the Bill in one month, thé time for the 
of the Committee’s report should be extended to three months. _— 
Howok tHe Present observed that an amendment 
would more properly be made at.a subsequent of the procee 
on ng Pash 22 Mr. Rosmyson continued.—He did not in 
charge of precipitancy or to suggest that there was any 
Bill in ‘his Council withigs te publie bee Maa aie 
examining its provisions and expressing opinions v 
acest state the sreumtances unr which i appe 
w uire a very. lo: iod for consideration, — 
the introduction of any Bill tal oe ae ty 
brought in at a late period of the sittings of 
not be attempted to pass this Bill into law until 
sittings in the ensuing cold Pets 














R th : said,—He - is < 
f this Bill, which, in his humble judgment went sence 
Taie Ailsllty paves Bebe, nizcly, hex tt a aa wit 
mediation between the employers of labor and their imported 
had paid 
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| , which would seem fair to both the interests concerned. He | 
ar attention to some portions of the Bill, and considered them a decided . 
particular vement upon the old law of 1863 and 1870. The introduction of the * 
new system of recruitment by means of garden-sirdars, as explained in chapter 
aT t Il, was a new feature in the system of providing coolies for the tea- 
ing districts of the Lower Provinces, and one which he thought should 
» far more satisfactory to the planting body than the old much-abused agency 


recruiters. 

Tf planters understood their own interests, it was, he thought, clear to him 

that gradually the mode of recruitment by means of garden-sirdars would 

supersede every other mode hitherto gpractised. 

It was also a from advance to have got rid of the medium of the Superin- 
dent of Labor Transport in the granting of licenses to recruiters and the 

ybstitution of the District Magistrate in his stead. 

- But the point on which he considered the Bill to be entitled to the highest 

‘commendation was that in which provision was made for the absolute closing 

up, so far as imported coolies were concerned, of those gardens in which the 

mortality was ascertained to have exceeded seven he cent. in twelve months, 


rehiy. a Parts 








or five per cent. in three years. This was a bold decisive step in advance of a 
the old law. ay 

' _ There might possibly be technical points here and there requiring altera- um 
tion, but these could be easily dise and rectified in committee. ia 
_ Yue How’ste Mr. Corvin said he need not supplement the speech of his 8 
hon’ble friend on his right with any lengthy remarks of his own upon the ah 
Bill now before the Council; Mr. Robinson had dealt with the subject far ts 
more forcibly and ably than Mr. Colvin could, but Mr. Colvin wished to state ‘ 
briefly the views with which he regarded both the general question of legislating fy 
anew upon the matter and the particular changes proposed to be introduced. 7 
First, with regard to the general question. He had originally observed | 
with some apprehension the notice of an intention to alter Act ir of 1870. + 
“He was aware that that ‘Act was the legislative result of the deliberations of the ‘a 
‘local Government and the Council for a series of years ; he had been given to a 
understand that that.Act had been found to work well on the whole, to deal an 
- fairly ae justly between the several classes to whom it applied, to subserve ae 

_ satisfactorily the purpose of enconraane 2 means of imported labour, while Bi 
sufficiently protecting the emigrant, the extension of ted cultivation which had je | 
_ now become so powerful an element in the trade of the country, and he had not a | 
heard of any serious complaints or objections to the provisions of the Bill. | 
- Moreover, the Bill dealt with somewhat difficult problems of administration and 4 

_ complex questions of the relations between Sapital end labour, between employer vag 
_ and servants, and he felt considerable doubt as to the desirability of altering in any ny 
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Way a system which had scarcely been in practice long enough to be thoroughly 
- tried, and of apredaaing the damage Meenent of change into rules which had 
en establi ong enough to become thoroughly known and under- Ns 

stood. ‘The hon’ble member Bp BO (Mr. Beaufort) had stated that certain 

ets had been found in practice to exist, but in the absence of any infor- 
| as to the: Ht importance of these defects, Mr. Colvin was 
isfy himself as to the advantage of fresh legislation on the 
was ready to admit there was room for improvement. 
as to the particular duane When the hon’ble member in char 
to introduce the Bill, Mr. Colvin had received with satisfaction the 
the Council would ise an old friend, with figure and fashion 

d; when again the hon’ble member was about formally to 

nd in his new costume to the Council, and to ask a 2 
present appearance, Mr. Colvin had felt it his duty. to 
would be becoming to allow some of the old companions 
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to ascertain if they palpi Ss nendato 
, he must say that the changes proposed, though ta on si 

were not very great, yet on the aggregate they seemed to form a lag 
scheme of moaifvation than the remarks of the hon’ble member had led him 
, and they were some of them of a character just the opposite to what 
should have expected. His belief was that the system of importing labor - 
the tea districts had now become sufliciently ‘settled, and the relations 
planters and laborers had been found to be so far mutually beneficial, and 
needs of proprietors of gardens had now become so moderate in extent, 
any change should be rather in the direction of relaxing previous rules 
imposing fresh restrictions. He thought it would be admitted at once ‘with 
discussing details that such restrictions would be imposed by the new Bill 
stood; such, for instance, as the wide power of control given to the local 

officers as to the licenses of contractors’ recruiters—a power of control which up 
to acertain point was essential, but if carried as far as proposed, would p 
bably stop such recruiting altogether; such again as the stipulations with 
to garden-sirdars producing powers of attorney from their employers, and their 
employers being made pecuniarily responsible for their proceedings,—stipulatio 
which would certainly check rather than foster that system of recruiting; su 
inas the power to the local Government to prescribe and publish rules 
regulations regarding sixteen separate subjects in connection with the working 
the Bill—rules which it would be much better to define at once in a sched 
such again as the requisition as to steamers conveying emigrants awaiting 
permission of the Magistrate to ered at every station on the way—requi- 
sitions which would almost prohibit their conveyance at all by steamers ; and 

such, finally, as the enhancement of fees and the reduction of the period for 
payment of arrears of wages. 7) aa 
On the other hand, the ga as to the —— by medical 0 
at the port of embarkation of men recruited by gar en-sirdars, he“ car ay 
needful and proper provision, and the liberation from contract rules of the tir 
expired emigrant was a very desirable measure. 3 


__. Tue Hon’str Memper, Mr. Buavrort, had been pleased to invi 
Colvin to be on the Select Committee to consider the Bill; he most will 
tendered any small services he could render in that ct, but he vel 
to think the hon’ble member proposed a rather impracticable task in instru 
ing the Committee to report in a month; he was quite sure that a number 
papers would be, if they had not already been, received relating to the Bill, 
it would be impossible to do justice to their consideration in so short a ti 
It was true, as the hon’ble member had said that most of the 
of the Bill were settled when the last Act was passed, but as Mr. Colvin. 
occasion to say before, the introduction of the new Bill had re-opened | 

uestion on the public mind, and many of those principles weanld Poe 

i again; therefore he thought it would be more nearly three m 
than one month before the Committee could arrive at a satisfactory ec 

Lastly, he would say that in stating certain grounds of objection 
general principles and as to special points, he trusted thatthe Hon’ble 
and the Council, as well as the hon’ble member in charge, would 
any desire to check the due course of legislation; his only and s 





to suggest caution in altering a course only recently marked out 
followed in comparative if po complete malty, i if it be alt 
vour, so far as he could, to guide it in the right direction. If he ¢ 
doing this, he would be more than satisfied. © 
a His Honor fem renee said, it ment — 
vernment, a subject of great to t the vi 
laid before the Council had ines to those interested 
industry. ne was ree — should er the | ch 
received, too late to lay before the members in detail, a le 
ber of Commerce, also conceived in a spirit 2) 
which we had introduced. He felt somewhat 











e felt somewhat | ted by the remarks of the hon’ble 
who had just so forcibly and so ably spoken. He thought there was 
mon misunderstanding in the matter. He was sure that the intention of the 
Government was not hostile to the planting interest; it was certainly not hostile 
to giving facilities for emigration to Assam and the other tea districts. For 
» gy Bi would say that if it were possible, without a great sacrifice of human 
are | without a great sacrifice of human freedom, without injustice to the 

orer and more ignorant classes, if it were possible so to regulate emigration 
as in a short period to treble the population,of Assam, he should himself most 
gay doso. He thought that if they could conduct emigration under safe rules 
whic 











would be just to the coolies and also to the planters, emigration from 
Ba populous districts to the ey districts of Assam and other tea 
districts would be the greatest possible object to be attained and a great 
advantage to all parties. - He should be sorry indeed to suppose that our new 
jslation was designed to change the existing law in a manner unfair and 
disadvantageous to the great interest now developing those countries which 
‘had hitherto been given up.to jungle and wild beasts. The object of the 
Government was nothing of the kind; their object was in no degree to deter 
emigration, but to facilitate emigration in a fair spirit and on fair conditions, 
The reason for introducing a new Bill was this, that the old Bill—the Bill 
in 1870—having been now some three years in operation, we had ex- 
perience of its practical working, and we had seen that there were some points 
which practical experience had shown required amendment. Our whole object 
was to amend the existing law in those particular points; and our old friend had 
assumed a new face, because, having the advantage of the assistance of the 
hon’ble member whose skill and legal knowledge were great, we had taken 
the opporturnity to re-cast the Bill in a shape in which we hoped it might be 
more easily understood and more easily workable to the benefit of the parties 
concerned. His Honor admitted now, and he admitted on a former occasion, 
that the changes which had been introduced in the Bill were not without 
importance; but at the same time he would say that their chief aim and object 
was not to alter and reverse previous legislation on the subject, but to amend 
and secure it in such a manner as to do justice to all parties. 

One of the most important points in which the law required amendment 
was as to time-expired emigrants. He might say that after three years’ trial 
the nt law in regard to time-expired laborers had not worked at all; that 
we did not know what laborers were subject to the existing law, and what 
: were not subject to it. Our returns of laborers, ours means of inspec- 
tion, our knowlege of the statistics and condition of the coolies subject to the 
law, were altogether vitiated and made of little worth on account of the extreme 
difficulty of working the present law in regard to time-expired coolies. That 
was one aap te & ; 

Another difficulty was that we had not attained the means of conveying 


against excessive mortality. He deepl ieved to say that, under present 
circumstances, the mortality was still ry a siive, He grieved to say that 
_ during the last year and this year we were called upon to meet cases in which 
excessive aninttaliey from cholera had occurred in the steamers B pase i. to 
Assam. — He believed that the provisions contained in the B enabling the 
_ Suthorities to stop steamers were not new, but were a re-enactment of provisions 
Which were found in the existing law, and which were now put in force. The 
hon’ble member alluded to the power of stopping steamers in transit as a 
novelty in the present Bill. He could only say that at present the authorities 


iste and that they found it necessary to do so. He grieved to say 











last instance, of which he had just received news, was that of a 
ch had got no further than itpars, the very gate of Assam, and 
dy lost 46 coolies from cholera, It was thought absolutely bene 
: ‘should be sto , and that the coolies should be debarked, 
made to er that terrible disease from amongst them. 
- did not enable us to deal sufficiently with such cases in all 


ents were necessary. 





coolies to the tea districts with safety to their health, and reasonable proce e 
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i ‘most unfair Ana 
time when he had in in. the 
Possibly it could not be said that the garden was absolutely unfit” 
human habitation,and yet it might be most unfair to force these imported 
to remain there. These and one or two other points were points in reg 
which we found the existing law required amendment. The Bill was ¢ 
with the object of remedying these defects, and we had taken the oppo 
to dress our old friend in a manner in which he hoped he would be reeo 
after a little further acquaintance. But we had not designed to legislate 

“manner hostile to the tea interests. “a 


When His Honor looked to the other points to which exception had been . 
taken as showing that hostility to the tea interests which the hon’ble hic 
_seemed to apprehend, he could only say that as far as the Government was 
-eoncerned they were innocent of the designs attributed to them. As regards 

the system of recruiting by garden-sirdars, he might for himself say, as th 
_hon’ble member on the left (Moulvie Abdool Luteef) had said, that he Sra 
_that the system, duly regulated and properly worked, was an excellent system, 
We were far from anxious to check it; but if the Select Committee to whom 
the Bill would be referred (if the Council should think fit to refer the Bill to 
a Committee) should find that the provisions of the Bill regarding this branch 
of the subject would unduly check emigation by means of garden-sirdars, he 
should be very glad to accept the improvement and amend that part of the 
Bill which they might suggest. The only changes in. regard to the m of 
recruiting and transit by garden-sirdars which he was conscious of promoting, 
were, first, that the recruiter should be licensed by the Magistrate who had th 
best means of knowing his character and qualifications, that was, the soho wold 







the district of which from his residence he was a native, and in which 
recruit; and secondly, that we should have the means of meeting a y- 
an extremely practical difficulty—which had been found, viz. that the coolies 
recruited by garden-sirdars were now by law allowed to proceed in ers 
along with the contractors’ coolies, and yet were not subject to the a 
lations as the other coolies. The consequence was that the main body of the _ 
coolies were under supervision and control, and they might, to a certain — 
extent, be ascertained to be free from infectious diseases; while on the other 
hand we had no power and authority over the garden-sirdars’ coolies. Disease 
might be and had been introduced by these coolies. That was one most pr 
tical evil which the Bill sought to remedy. He hoped that the Bill, as it eve 
‘tually emerged from the Council, would not contain any over-burdensome | 
sion such as had been alluded to with regard to apseseaasce= and other — 
matters which could be avoided. He hoped that the provisions would be ed 
which enabled the Magistrate of the district simply to ascertain that the man 
-was known in his village as a respectable man and was not a fraudulent touter, 
and on its being ascertained that the man was a respectable man, he would receive 
the Magistrate’s liconse and would be free to recruit coolies to be conyeye 
Assam under conditions most favorable to the coolies and most. fave 
planters. 


Well, then, the hon’ble member opposite (Mr. Robinson) said, 
‘visions of the Bill were enforced, steamers would not be found to” 

His Honor understood him to say that there were” 
‘the coolies whose interests should be consulted—the interests o! 
‘sengers, and other parties. But His Honor thought he mights 
‘the upward voyage to Assam, coolies were in fact the main obje 
of these steamers. He believed that very heavy cargo was not 
‘in these steamers. He believed that ordi 
important part of the cargo. He believed that the 
three-storied flats which we saw upon these rivers, were 
designed to carry coolies, He believed that the coolies 
voyage were generally the principal source of profi 
it was fair and proper and necessary that the. 
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Council under the 
ensured, th mortality had been very great and excessive, and h 
thought that the Council woul aioe consider that he was in wrong in nie ; 
them to assist him in making rules tending to do what could be done to ch 
ity on the upward voyage. % 
» Another point mentioned was the increase of fees. He admitted that it 
P was p dd to inerease the fees, and he would say that it was fair and neces- 
; sary to do so, Although he admitted that emigration was a thing to be 
| encouraged, he would at the same time say that emigration to Assam was 
| —_eonnected with private commercial speculation. Tea planters, although they 
f were pioneers of civilization and developers of the resources of the coun 
‘did not act from purely benevolent and humanitarian motives alone. The 
_ _.Jooked to commercial considerations and profit, and the present law had ruled 
| that the expenses connected with the — should be borne by those for 
whose private advantage the system had been inaugurated and ‘conducted: 
It had been found that the fees were such that the labor transport fund had 
heen insolvent, anda burden had thus been thrown upon the Government which it 
was never intended that Government should bear. It was but fair that the 
cost should he paid by the parties interested in the matter, and to effect this it 
was necessary that the fees should be inereased. 
He would refer again to that very important subject of time-expired laborers. 
He was quite ready to say that if the Committee and the gentlemen interested 
in the subject, upon consideration, found that on the whole it was most advisable 
for all parties that time-expired laborers should be absolutely freed from 
any special provisions of the law whatever, he believed the Government 
would not be unwilling to give fair consideration to that proposal. For 
himself, he could only say that if insuperable difficulties should not be found, 
he should not be altogether unwilling to accept a proposal of that kind. 
But the gentlemen making a proposal of that kind must remember that 
they must take the good and the bad together. They must remember that 
if the time-expired laborers were freed from the provisions of the law on one 
side, they must also be freed on the other; that if contracts with free laborers 
were not to be protected by special laws, employers would have no special 
ies, and would have no means of enforcing a contract by any summary 
process. It was a question whether in these districts where the Civil Courts 
‘were so sparsely situated and scarce, where justice was slow and not altogether 
sure, it would not be better for all parties that there should be some sum- 
eck laws ich would enable Magistrates to adjudicate cases between 
ne pe and laborers. If gentlemen interested in tea and the development 
sides 







sis 


country considered that it was better that these special laws on both 
‘fides: be swept away and the parties should be left to the control 
of the ordinary laws and the ordinary remedies of the law, then the Govern. 


ment, supposing no great difficulties oceurred, possibly would not be unwilling: 














Setoeert thins view. But that was a view which he thought should be very 
aretully considered in Committee; and he had no doubt that the Committee, 
composed as it would be of representatives of various interests concerned, 
ih a reabors of the Government, would come toa fair and just and safe 
Solution of this important subject. 
7 Then, with regard to the necessity of giving plenty of time for the 
ation of the Bill in Committee, he would say that the Government 
slightest intention of hurrying this Bill through the Council. 
member in ch: of the Bill had put on the paper a motion 
Committee should report in one month. With. regard to that 
might say that the Bill had not been considered letter by 
overnment; there might be room for misunderstanding it. | Some 
e Bill which were not intended to have a hostile or injurious 
1 ‘by the hon’ble gentlemen, and those interested im 
having such an effect. In asking that the Committee 
‘he had not the least idea that the final report 
be presented within one month; but rather the 
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e more salient points of the Bill, that the members — 
the tea districts having met the members who represented the: 
Government, the more salient questions might be brought out, the m 
difficulties might be got over, and the more salient misunderstandi 
met. His view would be that within a moderate time a prelimina 
should be arrived at by the Committee and the Bill might be republish 
arevised shape. Misunderstanding having been explained and climinated 
then the Bill in its revised shape might be republished and submitted to 4 
consideration of the public for a considerable period ; and after the expiration 
of that period the Council might again consider the Bill more fully in 
after having had before them varied suggestions which they might’ expect to 
receive from many quarters. Well, that was the view with which the Goran . 
ment placed this Bill before the Council, not in any view hostile to emi a 
but in order to permit emigration in a safe and just manner. We were anxious — 
that the matter should be temperately and adequately considered; tha 
sufficient time should be given for its consideration ; and we did not desire | 
show any bigotry in the matter either on one side or the other. “B 


Tue Hon’ste Mr. Rosrnson said he was naturally y anxious that there 
should be no misapprehension as to his not being opposed to the fullest. protec- 
tion being afforded to the emigrants in transit. All he contended was that the 
form of protection afforded by the Bill was not the best that was possible ; for 
he believed that the necessary protection would be better secured without 
inconvenience to any other parties concerned by more efficient medical attend- 
ance being provided on board steamers conveying emigrants. He spoke f 
himeclf and with great confidence for all gentlemen interested in the omigra- 
tion of laborers to the tea districts, when he said that they were entirely 
willing to do sayeting tee would contribute to the protection of the emigran 
on their voyage. All they objected to was that the system of tion 
approved by Government was not the best, and that it placed great and 
unnecessary inconvenience on other interests. i= 


His Honor tue Present om he was sure that the passe ip made by 
the hon’ble member was extremely gratifying. But as regards cial 
int whether the most effectual remedy to infectious diseases was obtained 
GF shisioy the emigrants in charge of eflicient medical men on board ships, or 
by giving powers to the local authorities to stop steamers in transit, His Honoi 
would say that it was a most difficult subject which was eminently fitted forthe 
consideration of the Committee. He must at the same time say that he had 
had considerable opportunities of judging of the result when cholera 
broke out on board a crowded cooly steamer, and his experience was opp 
to the opinion expressed by the hon’ble member. When cholera broke out 1 
ion ponte! —— ant flats, he beliorel. tims pe foes of medi 
icate it during the passage on 5 ong as ma. 

eet 
ce 







































men were cooped up in a limited space, it was impossible to 
when it broke out amongst them. But a most wonderful subsidence of 
had in several instances occurred when the coolies were debarked. Thus w 
might call natural measures for the prevention of the spread of cholera 
far more effectual than any amount of medical skill. But as he had said bef 
the matter was one for the consideration of the Committee, and 
sorry indeed to give a positive opinion on a subject on which no1 
positive. opens 
Tue Hon’ste Mr. Beavroxt said that after what had falle 
Honor the Eiace ped it 7 seal unn that he should rey 
strictures upon the spirit and intentions 
Council; and the viathana of detail to which hon’ble 3 s hi 
were not now before the Council for consideration. Almost ever 
had fallen from the hon’ble gentlemen on his right might. 
misconception of the provisions, or of the effect o 





refer now to one or two points only. 
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iter a t with the by a €, ut he =e acca that a 
"attorney: he purposes .o! was not a if 
power: , as his hon’ble Eeats seemed to suppose, but simply « pou ae 


viz. to sign the contract, and thereby to bind the employer. 
a ‘tice was, as he understood, to use printed forme of one 
po ee be signed anywhere ; and the Saphire need not be afraid to 
entrust to the person, whom he thought fit to be a garden-sirdar, the power of 
 pinding him to such a contract. The only object of requiring this power of 
attorney was to uphold the principle that had been enunciated in the earliest 
legislation on this subject, viz. that no emigrant should be allowed to leave the 
district in which he was recruited, except under a specific contract with an 
er, No doubt the practice had been for the garden-sirdar to bring the 
ies down from recruiting districts to Calcutta, and to have the contracts 
executed here before the agents. But Mr. Bravrorr believed that one of the 
chief objects of the en-sirdar system was to obviate the necessity of bringing 
the emigrants to Calcutta at all. It was intended that they should be taken at 
onee to the port of embarkation, ‘the place at which they were put on board 
steamers or other vessels for conveyance to the tea districts ; and it appeared to 
him that che execution of the contract in the recruiting district would facilitate 

the attainment of this object. 


inquire into the facts stated in the garden-sirdar’s certificate. He said that it 
would be utterly impossible for a Magistrate in a remote part of Chota Nagpore 
to inquire into facts existing in the tea districts. Mn. Braurorr quite 
with the hon’ble member, and there was no wish that the Magistrate should do 
so. Section 51 of the Bill referred to the Magistrate in the tea district, and 
not to the Magistrate in the remote recruiting district. When the garden-, 
sirdar had received a certificate from his employer, he was to take it to the 
te, and the Magistrate was to countersign the certificate after inquiring 
into the facts. The Magistrate in the recruiting district would not make any. 
such inguiry at all; but the Magistrate in the labor district must see that the, 
arden-sirdar was a proper person to be employed in the recruiting of laborers, 
the same way as with regard to contractors’ recruiters the Magistrate of the 
‘district in which the recruiter resided should see that the person employed was 
‘a proper person to be employed in recruiting emigrants. 
__ He might also repeat what had been already observed by His Honor the 
President, that the cilia empowering a Magistrate to detain a steamer in transit 
«Were exactly the same as those contai in the present law. The power 
80 vested in the Magistrate was, moreover, placed under certain restrictions, for 
he was required to make an immediate report of everything he had done, 
and certainly the Magistrate would not venture to interfere without some very 
reason for'doing so. But there was nothing in the Bill which required 
strate to detain: the steamer; if it were necessary, he might cause the 
higrants to disembark, but he would:allow the vessel to proceed on_ its = 
. It had been said that the proper course was to insist on providing suiti- 
t medical officers on board the vessel ; but the hon’ble member had probably 
new section in the Bill which made it unlawful to carry a certain 
e emigrants without a ified medical officer. The presence of a 
| vo ei not, however, in all cases obviate the necessity of disem- 
* . e : ts. 
‘as to the hon’ble member's remarks on some sections of the Bill 
ed ious punishment in certain cases, Mr. Brauroxr might 
the tea planter sent down a coolie to induce persons to 
remote. icts for the p se of becoming laborers in a 
ht to be, and must be held responsible for the acts of the 
ing to the itine, That appeared to be nothing 
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-- Then the hon’ble member objected to the Magistrate being required to: - 
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pormenane enrely free, or of placing himself 


and that which made steamers or vessels employed in conveying 
liable for fines imposed on the officers comman those vessels.” It g 
him that those provisions were just and equitable in principle, and y 
to retain in the interests. of emigrants. Where bh Magistrate, not 
to detain a vessel, found it necessary to impose a fine on the commanding ¢ 
he would allow the vessel to , and would recover the fine if it were 


id by subsequent attachment of the vessel. Te £8 
wc a Ag as to the question of time-expired laborers, he could ly aa 
: ed 

The 


hon’ble members that the provisions of the Bill were simply what they 





to be. It was sokpeeed that they might cover some object which did jog 
e 


appear; but he did not understand what was meant by this. The~ 
provided that when the period of contract had expired, it should be wholly optional _ 
with the laborers to = themselves either under the rules of the law or to keep. 
theniselves entirely If the laborers entered into a contract for six months, _ 
they placed themselves under the protection of the law ; but if they did not wish 
to'place themselves under the protection of the law, they made no contract. 
or only entered into contracts for.shorter periods. The hon’ble member believed. 
zor Paget was made neg mae a ae Pa conn — had 

vantage of the experience of a gentleman from the tea districts, who told him. 
that the general period of the Seon was nine months. It might be that the — 
Select Committee, with the information which would be placed before them, might 
eonsider that the period should be extended to nine months ora year ; but what» 
ever the period might be, the object was — the laborer’ the option of | 


Mas Te 


er the protection of the law. — 
otion was agreed to ieee 
Tue Hon’ste Mr. Beaurort moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Messrs. Schalch, Bernard, Colvin, inson, 
Mitter, and the Mover, with instructions to report in one month, 
His Honor tue Present said he hoped the Council would not object to — 
the motion, with the understanding that the time fixed for the submission of the — 
Committee’s report was merely nominal, and that the Bill could then be rey 


- * 






lished with the amendments made by the Committee. eee. 
The Motion was agroed to. finery 


The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 15th instant. | Sree = 
















RESOLUTION. 


i Ks FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 


| 
| 


{ 


t Calcutta, the 18th March 1873, + 


1. The Licutenant-Governor having now seen most parts of these provinces 
and having very fully considered their necessities in regard to public works, 
has thought it well to review the whole situation in this respect before settling 
the Public Works budget for the year 1873-74. ‘The financial result of the year 
1872-75 is not yet known. The assignments in aid of districts, having fo 
liberally made, no doubt exceed the income derived from funds hitherto devoted 
to that purpose ; but it is believed that the expenditure of the Public Works 
Department proper will probably fall short of, and will certainly not exceed, the 

ts. Jt may therefore be pretty safe to omit for the present the 
wckeof te current year, and to consider, first, the imperial assignment and the 
lie works income ; and second, any additional funds available for Public Works 


expenditure as shown by the last concluded accounts up to 31st March 1872, or... 


subsequent ot orders of the Government of India. 

2. The portion of the annual imperial assignment to these provinces 
calculated with reference to the public works expenditure of 1870-71, and 
therefore fairly attributable to that department, is about 334 lakhs of rupees, 
say £335,000. 

7 3. The income from tolls on canals and waterways, and on bridges, ferries, 
&e., levied on roads maintained from the oo funds, is about 7 lakhs of 
rupees, and this income has been, and should be, devoted in some shape to public 
communications. From other sources, including rents, refunds, &c., there is’ 
some further public works income, making a total income in that department 


_ of about ” hs. The total ordinary income composed of the assignment, plus 


receipts of the department, is thus about 42 lakhs, say £420,000. 


4. In clearing up the accounts of the amalgamated district road fund and, 


other fands similarly available, with a view to the new system of account, there 
were found to be a credit balance of about 16 lakhs, which may be regarded as' 
#sum available for expenditure once for all. 
| 5, The Government of India have agreed to give this Government the 
_ capitalised value of several rents paid for public offices as well as the value of 
the building lately taken for a satay hospital, the object being to supply the 
ce of rented buildings by building Government offices. On account of these 
capitalised rents, including the Calcutta Small Cause Court and a Judge’s Court 
at pe about: 11 lakhs are now available. 

a, inally, as has been explained in the Administration Report, not from 
the want of ample opportunities for spending, but because of the very great- 
ness of the necessities of these great provinces, and the difficulty of meeting 
them the comparatively small annual assignment, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thought it necessary in the first year of his administration to exercise 
extreme care and caution in this de ent, and not to launch out till he 
i understood the subject and had systematised and classified the 
Works and the accounts. here resulted a considerable saving on the public 

ents for 1871-72, exceeding 7 lakhs of rupees. ; 

1 These sums make about 34 lakhs of rupees, say £340,000, which may bo 

_ ealled f inary funds available for public works. Taking ordinary and 

‘ ‘extraordinary er, about 76 lakhs, say £760,000, appear to be available. 

if siden this we have only to deduct any amount by which the grants-in-aid 

_ Wdistricts in the present year may be found to have caused a deficit. 

ee It might not be absolutely n to devote all these funds to 

is Public orks; some of them might, perhaps have been diverted to other and 

tase. ! s. But, on the er hand, several considerations have 

asad Goccrnee to point to the course of devoting these 
it mainly to what may be called their original and primary 
‘ha sigs to iviert them without good reason, The 

so vast a territory are greater than the ae 

And what has principally -weighed with 
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_ College during the year. 


. ‘development of the water communications of 

















Li tenan Governor is this, that in oth 
at and it would siot-be right that he shou ld in 
he might provide in one year, but for meetin which in future yi 


has been made; while in the Department of Public Works perk iced ofits mar 
conferred by expenditure on works of a lasting character, and provision fo 
future is made, masmuch as the road cess may shortly, he expected to supply 
income from which works of a local character once made may ‘be ma 
and the provincial assignment may be set free for larger works and 
necessary purposes. oat 
9. ‘If, again, this money is to be devoted to public works, it has g 
the Lieutenant-Governor to be altogether for the benefit of the coun the 
it should be made to fructify as soon as possible, instead of remaining idle in] 
treasury, which pays no interest, In anticipation of the new arrangemen: 
nected with the road cess, and with a view to general efficiency, the Publie 
establishments have been lately organised on a localised system which has: 
attended with a considerable extension and, it is hoped, greatly increased effiei. 
-ency. Meantime, the collection of the road cess has been postponed: for some 
months, so that there is a sort of interregnum during which our local establish- 
ments are ready, but our local money is not. The Lieutenant-Goyernor has 
promised to enable the local officers to carry on the useful works they had 
taken in hand in experene: of the early collection of the road cess, and’ it is 
very desirable that he should provide the funds for this object. ah; 
10.. Looking, then, to the whole situation, it seems to the Lieutenant- 
Governor to be best that he should not hoard the money available, but should 
spend as much as the Public Works establishments can efficiently, economically, 
and usefully expend, drawing on the extraordinary funds at his disposal for s0 
much as exceeds the ordinary income of the year. ree 
11. In this view the budget estimate of the Public Works Department has 
been drawn upon a comparatively liberal scale, though that scale is still — 
extremel a in comparison to the territories, and will after all admit o! 
very odeaste extension of necessary works. 
12. First, it is of course necessary to provide for the repairs of exi: <4 
puildings, roads, &c. This has been duly done at a cost of about £125,600, of — 
which £91,155 is devoted to the repair of roads and canals, Of new bui Bn 
the most important addition to our ordinary outlay is the provision for jails. 
It may be said that not one properly constructed jail existed at the beginning of 
the present financial year in all these provinces, and what has been done 
can be done in a single year must be but a very small part of what is required. _ 
A sum of £68,757 has, however, been devoted to anent improvements of 
our jails in the provision for the ensuing year, exclusive of establi 


ap) 
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13. A provision of £17,500 has been made to carry on the new | 


14, All the other building provisions from ordinary funds are com 
small. A few new court-houses are being built at various district station 
not nearly all which are demanded and are really required. : 


15. There is, however, a considerable assignment for Seere 
and the new Small Cause Court in Calcutta, which, as well as the pre 
acourt at Midnapore, will be met from the special funds obtained by | 
the Government of India by way of capitalisation of the rents now 
£61,700, in addition to a proportion of cost of establishments, 

t under the head of ‘ other buildings, but will not form 

ordinary income of the year. Adaiue together these 
total of £187,886 devoted to new buildings. yaa 


16. In the last Administration Repay the prix 
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maintained as provincial are shown as now 

to this resolution. List a 
17.. Under the head of communications, the 

expenditure of £100,869, of which £0,154 is the 


remainder to roads. The Li 


both useful and able, 






n, of the Soorma, the ding up to Sylhet and Cattar, and 
by steamer to those places in the rainy season only. The 

Iget already contains provision for the commencement of a canal to 
peptone] = Ils esgonnp in cee and potatoes) with the 
Seats a ¢ improvements are pro; in the existing canals, and h 
i i ecrnieed to some of the ‘local committees, specially those - 
 Pacea and Chittagong, who contemplate important local canals to open the 
direct route between the Eastern Bengal Railway and Dacca, and to give access 
x ye arog hy a route free from the perils of the open sea. 
18, As regards roads, the principle followed has been to do most in those 
districts which, needing most development, are least able to help themselves. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has also felt that money is much better spent on sub-' , 
stantial roads in districts where the supply of metal is good and cheap, and where 
yoads once made can be easily maintained, rather than in those where passable 
roads can only be maintained at an enormous cost by continually laying down 
bricks which soon wear out. It generally happens, too, that the laterite 
districts are those most wanting in water communication, while the alluvial 
districts, where there is no metal, have many water-ways. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is inclined to think that in rich fod, populous districts where there is 
no metal, a light railway will prove in the end more economical, as well as 
incomparably more efficient, than a brick road wherever there is much land 
traffic, The question whether rails may properly be laid on some of existing 
roads is one of much difficulty, which is Yah under consideration. 

19. With these views, then, the money available for new roads has been 
distributed as follows :— 


















£ 

Caleutta roads... er oO w» 2,600 
South-Western trunk road... i we = 2,500 
North-Western >t oe jue < «900 
Gya and Patna road oa we 5,000 
Chota Nagpore system of roads 8 w+ 25,400 
’ Northern Tipperah road “es 0 .- 22,500 
North-Eastern road es és w» —1,200 
Assam roads its Nisbe a w 21,000 
Sylhet and Cachar road Ye Se .» 8,000 
Chittagong road wee ai BS 500 
Minor road works sae as . 5,000 
Total ... 91,700 


20. An important bridge is in course of construction on the road between 
Patna and. Gya, the in of pilgrimage. When this is finished that 
road will be ‘com lete, metalled bedeed throughout. It is possible that 
tails may eyentually be laid on this road, on which the traffic is very large. 
21. The road from Caragola on the Ganges above Rajmehal to Purneah 

_ and Darjeeling has long been in a partially completed state, the communication 
Bsn, generally maintained by tem bridges which are now failing. 
— Seeing that this road lies through Bee taportant districts, that it is so far 
- from the course of the pro Northern Bengal Railway that it will not be 
_ Superseded by it for local p and that it must be some years before it 

superseded by that railway 












bi for the traffic between Calcutta and Darjeeling, 
t-Governor has thought that this road should be maintained, and 
Id be done as quickly as possible, in order that 
be made of it palove the railway comes into 
mi on the completion of the light iron cig 
the place of the wooden ones fallen or Se. eee 

ete the hill ca i uc 
mplete the hill cart road, which has been m nj poe 
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oT Teoctnw road, taking both the plains and bill 










































23. Whether a railway shall be made up the Assam valle 
ment of India must decide. But the Lieutenant-Governor ecid 
_ opinion that nothing but a railway scale of expenditure will suffice 
trunk road fitted to compete with the river traffic, and that a 
| would recompense such expenditure. He has therefore not attempte 
to earry on what is called the Assam grand trunk road, but has ¢ 
| £10,000 for the improvement of such portions of it as are of much local 
|. for the completion of a line sufficient for the postal runners. He 
. another £10,000 to be distributed in opening local roads in the tea 
|. ‘Altogether £21,035 have been given in the budget for 1873 for new 
| new works on roads in ay) 
3 24. The Chota Nagpore districts are in many ways most’ important 
4 a fine climate, an ducollint and most productive population, most ya 








| minerals and other products, and two military stations, it is very imp 
|. that they should be opened out, and should no longer be cut off from the 
«as they have hitherto been. While there is no water communication, the 
'. ‘admirably adapted for good and cheap roads ; bridges only are required to: 
_ these districts accessible by roads very easily maintained. “The Li 
i ‘Governor has then thought it right to do something for this object, and’ 
‘to complete two lines of communication from Giridee to’ 
then to Ranchee on one side, and from the railway junction near ‘the 
to Pooroolea and Ranechee on the other, while the district committees 
y carry further roads of a humbler character. Altogether £25,400 is give 
‘the construction of the Chota Nagpore system of roads. 
25. Road works of less size and importance in various places, i 
some improvements in Caleutta, the completion of causeways on the w 
rivers on the south-western trunk road to Cuttack, and the Bylhet-Cachar 
, AD absorb the remaining £18,000 of road money. ; 
26. «~The sum of £20,000 is provided in the budget for miscellan 
public improvements of all kinds. ‘ ‘3 





i For grants-in-aid to local committees, the sum of £100, 


28. All the sums above detailed are for works: exclusive of the e 
ments by which they are carried on and superintended ; about 26 per cent 
the cost of works must be added for establishments. And it must be u 

. that the Public Works establishments now do a large portion of the work of t 
district. committees, which work is not shown in the provincial bu get. 
the nt, while the funds of the committees are so limited, no charge | 5 ma 
on them for this service. In practice, therefore, this is an addition to the ¢ 








to districts. 24) 
For the cost of establishments, then, £131,400 is provided, 
for tools and plant. 0G tid 
The total charge to the provincial reyenues under the a 
ke set forth in the abstracts attach hed to this resolution, is £671,899. — 
Bein For this expenditure the Licutenant-Governor proposes to 
/ follows :— , ac u eave yan , iy 
‘et Onrrent annual assignment and inoonio 1a schageanel- WC tee 
eieett From ca talised A i i establishments, ri 
debitable to buildi Hine pe 8 CO see ane, 


From accumulated of amalgamated 

The balance from the savings of the year 1871-72 
This: leaves some margin be a compared to 
‘available, and it generally s that some 

Mf any - our ents (which are not 4 
peuarshy and thoroughly do, whi a 
CP SORE AmOamB. ed ot hnek bine 
eran StI Ep alte 





P wares conta 
FROM PROVINCIAL FUNDS. yf 
Roaps. 


Southern Road.—F rom Caleutta through the 24-Per he Digi 
| Harbour, the Head-Quarters of a Sub-Division an tie oils of a 
‘batteries for the defence of the River Hooghly, es 


South- Western Trunk Road.—From Calcutta by Midna 
Orissa, bifurcating Se ake at a = ord oem Ganjam in the i 
aay oe Pooree, the site of the great e of Juggernath; including al at 
4 ore direct connection with the above line Dom the North-Western ae et 

a by Se raiith, leaving the East Indian ieitwey Station at Raneegunge and passing 
pid Bancooral to Midnapore. 


8. North-Western Trunk Road—From Calcutta to the frontier of. hae 
North-Western Provinces. In connection with this a road leads to Gya, the 
great place of Hindoo pilgrimage, and connects Gya with the city of Patna 
E, Gathe East Indian . From Patna sexe a road leads on to ton 7 
chief town of the of Tirhoot 4,5 


4. The Chota Nagpire rst 0 of aa —Consisting of a line of road from ~ 
| the Seetarampore junction of n Railway to Purulia, chief town of 
the Maunbhoom District, and on to Ranchee, head- uarters of the Chote 
es cs Commissionership. And another line from the Girhidee terminus - — 
of the East Indian Railway to the Cantonment and District Station of Hazaree- 
baugh, with a junction line between Hazareebaugh and Ranchee. Also a 
line from Hazareebaugh north to the Grand Trunk Road. There is 
also a short branch to a Hill. 


ts 6. Northern Trunk Road.—From Caragola on the Ganges, near! 
the East Indian Railway Station of Sahibgunge, through Purneah to Darj 
with a branch to Julpigooree. ie 


6. North-Bastern Road.—From Caleutta by the Military Station of Dum- 
Dum to Jessore, the chief town of the Jessore istrict. 


7. Assam Trunk adie Dobree on the Berhampootra, on the 
extreme west of Assam, to sac near the eastern frontier, with a branch toy 
Cae eg ees ay adam Pi to different outposts on the Garrow, 
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e tet and Cachar Road—From the Station of Sylhet through Cachar 
et and a short branch line trom Sylhet to Cheera- cm 


igo 

Trunk Road-—From D ca to Chittagong, with a come 
eet a and another om Da, British Burmah. “= 
‘ . a a 

Canate. a 


si ae stem of canals connecting variousst. cae 
Bu torn boat 2 ee between Calcufta and bs ni 
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6,87,579 
30,000 
50,000 

2,00,000 
52,000 

8,59,290 





18,78,869 


8,17,156 
91,542 
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_ Rs, 
67,670 





2,940 
$2,450 | 
15,000 

2,07,240 


7,00,750 
97,300 
53,500 


seer 


9,11,550 


20,025 


10,00,000 


_ se 


 §8,44,442 


1,88,912 
7,500 
18,285 
58,112 


13,14,007 
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These papers are republished in tho Caleutta Garotte, 
4 of general interest, and ene somewhat similar cases have 
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No. 5419, dated Calcutta, the 24th January 1878, : 
: From—F. R. Hosa, Esq,, Off. Deputy Director-Genl. of the Post Office o 
@ ~ To—The Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, tae 
|. _- _Ixrmarton having reached me of the abstraction of hoondies fro1 
im transit by post, and addressed to Bombay, under very suspicious 
stances, Mr. Turton Smith, a police officer attached to the Postal De 
‘was deputed specially to investigate the case. His inquiries have brought to 
- light an extensive system of fraud, under which gangs of dishonest men com! ; 
_ by forgeries and fulse personation to cheat native bankers, whose pons 
| dence they obtain while in transit through the ‘post, by corrupting the r 
nates of the Postal Department, Letters thus obtained are altered at will 
suit the fraud contemplated. A 
_. |... Lenclose copy of a communication, No. 0009 dated the 30th Decem- is 
_~ ber 1872, addressed to this office by Mr. Smith, in which the procedure in 
_. frauds of the kind under notice, has been described by an account of three 
typical cases. : Oe ee 
_- 3. The most effective check to the spread of these frauds lies in warning 
the class of men usually selected by the gangs as their victims, ie, the native 
bankers, and in advisi em to: am special precautions when their suspici 
| may be aroused: this Qpurse has been suggested in the 10th peragraph 
| _ Mr. Smith’s letter, and I that His Honor the Lieutenant-Goyernor will b 
| pleased to make the matter as widely known as pout: by the use of 
| -vernaculpr press, by circulating translations of Mr. Smith’s letter among th 
bee native banking community, or by any other means which may seem proper. — 
aie 2 
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- - No. 0009, dated Poona, the SOth December 1872, 


From—Tvrron Sain, Esq., Asst. Inspeotor-General of Police, on 
eee j Punjab Postal Department, Nee eC Lo t - 
SP To—A. M. Monveatu, Esa., Director-General of the Post Office of India. — 


Baieess You sre aware that cases of cheating by personation, supported b; Soeguaet 
i _~ with the assistance of officials in the Post Office, have occurred recentl Ns the 
| Provinces, Central India, and the Bombay Presidency. I have now informatio of 
| made in Madras, Owing to one or two of the frauds having latterly been 
‘to the sudden increase in their numbers, I have reason to fear they may yet 
y r area, : ; is 
| 2. In order that the method of ‘the frands may be understood, I gave 
| eases which ip themselves sufficiently illustrate the whole. iG if 
|. First .case-—A, a banker of Dhar, near Indore, carried on business w 
|. Bombay. A remitted to B four hoondies, each of the value of Rs, 2,500, 
‘two hoondies were stolen in transit, and the remaining two forwarded with 
© the business details of the stolen letter, but intimating remittance of two 
| letter was signed with a careful imitation of A’s signature, B, on receiv 
~ and the two hoondies, wrote a letter acknowledging the receipt of Res, 5 
sae Eres in transit, and the figures altered so as to convey 
yh aoe , J’ Pag yeas 
I eae 8. Daring a period of forty days, the theft and alteration 
|» forgeries continued, the object being to conceal the theft of Re. 5 
of the hoondies by the forgers, and to advauce another and separ 
~ "To obtain payment of Rs, 5,000, the forgers wrote 1 
| ture, saying that A Bnd despatebed an agent, C, to Poona with hoon 
with to make purchases, and that A Leing unknown in Poona, tl 
___ hoondies’ for C till he was accredited by some firm of r 
— eertify to C’s character, and afer receipt of several | 
Poona ogents, but directed them at the same time | 
‘ ‘supposing. anaes was aroused “i mores Re. 400 
‘manner B had unsuspectin ade to facilit 
Rett, eee 
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‘several forgeries referring to ©, 
Mea. 2,500, wherewith he wa diate 
; ed | referred to the hankers on whom the hoondies were 
soertained the ho: were” ine, and would he acknowledged on their 
purchased the silk ‘and deepatehed it, but before tne hoondies matured, the _ 
om they were, had been warned wot to cash the first of exchange, ag they 
olen in transit by post, On presentarion the hoondies were dishonored. * 
During the period the interceptal, alteration, and substitution of letters continued 
ties regularly transmitted all ‘business details of stolen letters, and also passed ont 
‘ny thousand rupees’ worth of hoondies. The frand wax discovered on A sending an agent 
3 “to inguise the cause of hoondies, which he had drawn in favour of third persons, to the 
ount of his supposed credit, having been dishonored, 
“7, Secon! case.—A, representing himself to be a trader, called on B, a banker of . 
is nabad, and representing that he wanted money to make purchases, offered, at. the , 
4 schanze of the day, a hoondie drawn by him on C, a well-known banker of Bombay, B 
fitter the hoondie and agreed to pay its value to A on hearing from his Bombay agent, 
B thet Chad met the hoondie. B sent the hoondie to ), and in due time received a letter 
“saying the amount of the hoondie had been realized from C, and the amount carried to B’s 
-eredit Shortly after A called upon B and showed the original hoondie he had drawn on C, 
“which now bore D’s receipt, and was said to have been returned after payment by C.  B then ~ 
paid the sum agreed on, On B writing to D that he had received his letter apprising him 
‘that Ks, 1,500, the amount of the hoondie had been carried to his account, D wrote that he 
had written that he re-enclosed the hoondie which had been dishonored. It was then 
© usvertuined that D’s original letter with the dishonored hoondie had been stolen, a forgery 
as oY and the hoondie presented by A with the D’s receipt for the amount forged. ee 
8 Third case.—A called on B, a banker of Raichore, said he wanted money, and 
offered for sale a hoondie for Rs. 600 drawn by him on C at Barsee. B purchased the 
hoondie and agreed to py A the consideration on hearing from D, his agent at Barsee, that 
the hoondie had been duly met. B then sent the hoondie to D, with a covering letter. In 
transit the Rs. 600 hoondie was withdrawn, and one for Rs, 10 drawn by, and on, the same 
persons was substituted; the numerals also in the covering letter were so altered as to 
represent the value of the hoondie to be Rs. 10 only. On the exchanged hoondie reaching 
-D,aman called on him, said-his name was ©, and asked if a hoondie had not been drawn — 
on him by_A, of Raichore; be paid Rs. 10, the, amount of the substituted hoondie. Dnow 9 
to B, saying the hoondie for Rs. 10 had been paid; in transit alteration was made in 
letter so as to represent the value of tne hoondie as Rs. 600. After reveint of the altered 
te er from D, A called on B and presented the original hoondie for Rs, 600 drawn by him | 
on ge De receipt forged; he said C had returoed it after encashment. B hereupon — 
bree A Rs. 600, and thus sustained a ioss of Rs. 590, The fraud was ascertained on after 
correspondence. ‘ 
9 I have reason to believe that the forgers apply, very often unsuccessfully, to post 
five officials to help them by stealing required letters, but either from timidity or not 
ng how to act, these officials do not bring the overtures t» notice, I would suggest for 
r Woridscatiqn whether the issue of a circular, briefly stating the nature of the frauds, 
__ directing postal officials to note particularly the appearance of persons making such overtures, 
ud to report confidentially either to tie District Superintendent of Police or to Inspecting 
/ Post. 
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asters, might nob be productive of some good. wath ; 
Una te the several Governments, or otherwise, information of these frauds 











at the disposal of the vernacular press, and bankers be thus put on their 
T think the frauds would soon cease, Any notice, such as that contemplated in this 
‘aph, might advise native bankers, if they suspected an attempted fraud, to note parti- 
* the appearance of the suspected person, so as to ensure an accurate description, 







he abseond ; carefully to preserve ¢he covers, as well as letters suspected, which alone 

in the post office by inspection of post-marks ; also, in case of suspicion, to send 
1 \ewer making inquiries or to use the telegraph, either of which precautions 
- prevent a successful issue to the fraud. 
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ee From—C. A. B. Anvrnson, EsqQ., Kelly Den Tea Garden in Nowgo 
; *  To—The Hoy’ate G. Campnets, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
I save the honor to put before you in detail the application 
submitted to you verbally at breakfast this morning, and which 
good enough favorably to entertain. 
Rev “The land referred to consists of about 600 acres, as per the mou 
| * . measurement, held under rent-paying potta at Rs. 1-8 per acre per 
directly adjoining my garden Kelly Den, grant, Nojorikhal in the ¢ 
_ Nowgong, Assam. . 
F You were good enough, under the circumstances which I laid 
you, to consent to reduce the rent on this land to 12 annas per acre 
of ten years, renewable, I presume, at reasonable rates, as it 
intention to bring the land under cultivation at once. 
The rent for this lend has been paid in two instalments up to 
October next, and I shall esteem it a great favor if you will pass the n 
sary order for a final survey of the land, and for the issue of a title in 
of our conversation. ; 






























No. 817, dated Caleutta, 5th the March 1873. wey 

From—The Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the Revenue in 

Department, f ‘ea ; 
To—The Commissioner of Assam. 4 
I am directed to inform you that at an interview with the Lit 
- Governor, Mr. Anderson of the Kelly Den Tea Garden in the d 
Nowgong, represented the hardness of the conditions under which h 
obtained a piece of jungle land adjoining his garden, and measuring abi 
600 acres, at Rs. 1-8 per acre. Under the circumstances then rep 
by Mr. Anderson, His Honor intimated his willingness that Mr. 4 
should have two-thirds of this uncultivated land at half rates, and tl 
full rates, provided he took a lease for ten years; that is, the Li 
_ Governor would let him have the 600 acres on payment of full rent 
acres, and provided there are no preferential rights in the plot, and 
objection can be made to the arrangement. "His Honor thinks 
suitable circumstances such an arrangement is good in principle, 
_ conformity with the provisions of chapter V of the Assam ment I 
___ Accordingly, I am to request you will have effect given to it in Mr. 4 
at case, if the land is not likely to be immediately taken up for ry or 
re if there is no special reason against the arrangement proposed. = 














ospects of the Crops, 


j MT Rectpects of the Crops in the di pisedoeg | 
, as reported to Government sii the week ending the 15h Mast 15th * 










Rainfall at) Character of the weath 
Sudder WT State and prospects of ¢ 
jn] 2m the anand as far us crops at dee se Kemancs, 





1873, 
+--|Mar. 18th* 















Nil. 






Weather fair, but got- [Sreiog crops thriving well, toe Chere i ap 
ting hot. Grain market same as’ ir 


before. 
inure 
../Wheat and barley are 
being reaped in the 
eastern part of the dis- 
trict. Cotton is doing 
well, Teel is being 
sown. The late heav: 
rain has enabled the “y ; 
lagers to begin breaking Baird 
up their rice lands, : 
Dry. Cool in the early The rubee crop bas turned 
ee of the week. out well. Teel is being 
ften cloudy, sown, and the lands are| 
being Bias gene- 


. rally. is bein 
plated out in bhee 


Still cool ...(Prospects of all crops 
favorable. tg 





16th | Nil. 



























Borpwan 










, cloudy, and hot Last week's rain has fitted 
lands for being ploughed 
for the ous crops, &e. 

Bly j 113 "Fry, rain on'The rain has done great 
, iday, 7th March,| good, but more rain is 
ve f % of the! still required. © 
districts 3 since then 
cloudy and cool. 









Veather seasonable;No crops on the 


moderate). t tobacco, melon: 
\ exce) obacco, ons, 
i. and ‘othe vegetables in 


some places, Rain is 
wanted. 












Fine 34 ...|Nothing new. Indigo is said 
a ¥ to be very promising so! 


. 


in'The rubee crops in the 
south have yielded a! 

‘ood outturn and the 

ro rice is promising. 
Further north the barley 
and china crops are fair, 
and the preparations for 
rapa. Se bor ous crops 


or d at@omeef the. ‘cold woather|Small-pox _ 
t cr 7 ain crops are being gathered. en 
district on The recent rainfall has _ 
but ithas greatly benefited = 
been fair. pases and — indigo’ 


ps are almost en- 
Seager: 
| \ lan 3} 
ons where for the new crops. 








































*|Fine and fair ove pero y eg 


igo ae el ee a and other 
sli cloudy on oO season ha 
Friday, Wind Seas aonbeamees 7 
axenae and) reaped. A twel 
south-west, crop is expected. 
Weather fine during|Lands are now being 
the first part of the) ploughed for rice crop 
week, but afterwards) and jute, 
cloudy and sultry. 
Rainy and cloudy © ...|Much improved by 
late rain. 


excellent, Of 
khesarice 


eeeene onoee. 


Winds variable ; nights he rubee crops have n 
still cold. Pep all been reaped yet. T 
shower of rain on| outturn must be co 
Friday, ratively small owing 

the lateness of the ra 

Hot ..Rain is much wanted f 

bases 


eeeees weeeee 


Clondy at times and)As last. 4 
very cool. ‘ : 


Fair. Rain on he|No crops on the ou 
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oe 








Ae Nil. |Clondy on the 8th, ~ Tae 
oe # ftommeds en ot aoa fiers aang STOPS) ay By 
slight rain, tobaceo, the cana 2 . * we 

ee et bo improved < 

y rain. ; 

Tipperah ‘a Cloudy almost\No important chan ¥ 

lis throughoutthe week,| report, change to} | a 
south’ and south. | 





east wind. Seme- 
what cooler than 

week. Rain on 
the _ day of the 
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ee ee 








28 |Patna os il. {Cool for tho time of 
, year. | 












Weather for the 1c|Cases of a 
has been faveeatie a * 
the gathering of the 
crops which is now being me 


fast completed. 
¢ rain in previous week 
, being unseasonable, has) 
; : caused damage to opium! 
and rubeo crops. The’ 
extent is hardly yet} 
ascertained. Wheat o 
= has suffered. ‘The 
ru crops are being 
eath bl rae rain which fell 1 
W er a ial e rain whic’ jast/Sn 
warmer. Wind vari} week does not appear| 1S 
able; cloudy at) to have been Era = e 
times; unsettled on) Heaviest rainfell in the 
the 15th March. south of the district. 
The crops in the grana- 
ries were injured byit, 
well as the uncut Q 
- ie wees 
J ‘ : ell the in those 
fib ‘ places sulred. The full 
> Bt ‘ , extentof e caused is 
being inquired into. No 
. - return received from the’ 
; Bhubooah sub-division. 
and sersonable,/The rubee and mango) 
in last have almost entire- 
ly destroyed by the 
severe hail-storm 
assed over the north o} 
he district on the 7th 
instant. The poppy pod 
have been broken, and the 
rahar, barley, wheat, 
, oats, and (tessi) lin-} ~~ 
seed, considerably 
ed. The eg Hoes are 
reported to ve been in| 
some places about the size 
























W a i ae ’ : : + : ; 

aepe ee ‘ of pigeon'’s eggs. In 

ry" CAT bak inacie ie’ i: } F Shewhar the force with 
erie : S which they fell wasmuch 


q _ 6 eS a é ye 

it Mig Ayes : 3 * an elsewhere ; 
: 

a Wiss i : f 


« |Mar. 15th | Nil, |CJondy; east and 
winds, 
’ 


Nil. [Fair and cool, but 
| casionally cloud 
also; no rain during 
the week. 


Nil. |Growing hot, but still) 


pleasant. No rain. 


Nil. jRainfall in various 
places during 
week. 

Nil. |The weather has been’ 

‘| changeable in_ the! 
sub-divisionsof Kish- 
j engunge and Ara- 


. with wind and 
rain. No rain at! 
- “igre station. 
Cold in ear pt 
week ; ue and. 
warm latter part. 


08 {Rainfall at Tnajpo 
pak eee civ atee 
inches, ‘ 7h * 
Nil. |A shower of rain in|More rain needed. 
_ | the interior on the Fowl iba 
ay 4th instant, ; : 
CHOTA NAGPORE, 
ete 2. | South-West Frentier 
Agency. 








¢ rainfall in the week! 
fon beneficial in faci- 
2 ig Pp ing. The 
crops ts. grin 
are reported favorably, 
© crops are now on the 
 Seapeare The late rain 

enabled the cultiva- 
tors to plough up their| 
Jan to 





45 |Gonlperat “| 8th} 1 


















; Kamroop : A alight: yy 
a “| mI done Steet oat top bane 


- 4 |Durrang ost slgy.. Sth |} 0GL 


48 \Nowgong » 8th | Nil. 

if 

per | 4 
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} hes w rimpore e « 8th o crops on the ground Pa 













At North Luckir 

sub-divisic 
Sees or four day 
cloudy, with show 
ers, thunder, an 


report on, the land bein, 
Seaghed and preparéd 
for war dry rice crop. 
port from sub-division 
ays, the mus 
nearly all in, and 












Ast] 149° [Light showers hav eople are 

’ usy cutting theirjooms,|. 

the intr ret te of which have been 
cooled the air consi- red as yet. 

derably, 

8th | O21 |Showery 












e are no crops 
"fh ground, The people 
hofverer in many parts) 
| of Phe hills are busy pre- 
patting grounds fo 
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H. F. Branrorp, 


" Meteroloical Reporter tothe Gott. of Bengal, — 
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676 60 | 1981 | 106 ... | Overcast, cirroonmuliand 


clear. High wind bee 

tweeu 1) and 2 a.m, 

Slightly foggy from 8 

to 10 P.M. Lig 

from midnight to? a. Po 

Rain from 2) to 7 aa. 
Clear, q 
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. | Clear, 


. | Clear ond cumuli, Slight. 

ly foggy from 6 to 7 
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. Clear, Slightly foggy at ‘is 

. | Clear, cirrocumuli, * 

Clear, cirrocumuli and 
overcast, Brisk wind at 2h 
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The mean barometer as likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer means are derived from 
the twenty-four hourly observations made during the day, a 
The dew-point is computed with the Greenwich constants.—The figures in column 10 represent 
the humidity of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity, The receiver of the ! 





lower rain is 14 feet, and that of the anemometer 70 feet 10 inches above the level of the 
ground. ‘Ihe velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon . noon, 
“the extreme variation of temperature during the past seven days «ws 989. 
“The mux. temperature during the past seven days ve «ODF a 
_ -The max. temperature during the corresponding period of the past year ve =—98'0 4] 
The mean humidity during the past seven days vow 0967, | 
The mean humidity during the corresponding period of the past year ie — tad 
nches. 
Ee he ¢ : by lower rain gauge Pe! 
The total fall of rain from 8th to 14th... i. Cann ee oe 
; Ditto _— ditto ditto average of nineteen previous years... 0°15 
~ Ditto ditto between the lst January and the 14th March ; wo «(ES 
Ditto — ditto ditto ditto, average of nineteen previous years... -2"24 2 
\4 hee : GorgrnauTn Sess, i ; 
a ABO In charge of the Observatory, ity 
‘The 17th March 1873. hs 
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RESOLUTION. 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Meptioat, 


Calcutta, the 20th March 1873. 
memorandum, No, 89A of 27th February 1878, from Commissioner of Burdwan, a 












stung a copy of a report from Mr, C, T. Metcalfe, Magistrate of Burdwan, on ie, 
the fever in that district during December 1872 and January 1873, together 













th a copy of Commissioner’s reply thereto. 


Lhe 
Excepting the thannah of Selimabad and a portion of the chancel ; 
it- apy that Mr. Metcalfe has, during the two months of which his’ 

its, . isited the whole of his district. ‘The report he now forwards is _ 
‘most satisfactory yet received. ‘The Licutenant-Governor notices. 3 

that in almost all parts of the Burdwan district the epidemic — 
abated, whilst in Culna and Outwa it is oo of as a thing of te: f 
e immediate vicinity of Burdwan itself, fever zapecens to be 
| it is a matter of regret that in some of the villages towards the ~ 
the epidemic is still prevalent. The villages of Palta amd _ — 

of as most severely affected, and it is with grave disappoint. 
tenant-Governor remarks on the conduct of the zemindars — 
dispensaries at those villages, and of the native doctor’ 

) have neglected his work so seriously The attention 

opt will be called to this native doctor. 

that fever 








“ 



















made + advances in Beerbhoom 
i tliat the Commissioner will report — 


Pat 
ormed whether anything canbe 


The Commissioner should make ¢ 
jes established under the new rules, that the distrint 
when the special operations ag 

4. His Honor would take this opportunity of very specially thn 


. Metcalfe for his zealous and courageous efforts during the last two ye 
connection with the fever relief and supervision. bik / ? 


No. 18P, dated Burdwan, the 16th February 1878. 


From—C. T. Metoaurg, Esq., Magistrate of Burdwan, 
To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 


Ae & IT nave the honor to submit a report on the state of the fever within: 


for the month of December 1872 and January 1873. Be 

1, Since my last report was subnitee bare Bale ci the greater 

‘abe Cake rt of the district. ving Paneeghur I first 

S iepeanion Eoirneyed south to Soonamookhi. Troan Hee 

ye Nersinpore; no regular epidemic prevalent, but still a goo 
Debiburpore. Uboorshee. deal of sickness. From Soonamookhi to. 
eet rad “coe simla slong the high range the country i 
‘ Bron: Juntarah, paratively free, but in the villages of Narai 

; and neighbouring villages bordering on the river 

in the lower land, there has been good deal of sickness. In the village: 


_~ I visited I found many suffering. There were two dispensaries in thi 
dispensing medicines. b 
' 2. From Pattroshaire I visited Kishtonuggore, where there was thei 
outbreak of cholera, to deal with which a local compounder and a lo 
entertained native doctor were employed. : SB 
_., 8 I next visited the tract lying on the western limits o 
ai hl ie At Indas itself, there was'a good deal 
; Dispensaries open. I found many sick elose to the dispensa 
ene. Hajeporey had never, according to their own ada 
Mynpore. sought medieal aid. From Indas 
cine dade Kotulpore. he eountry about he 
Puitah, paratively healthy as apparent in the loo 
vpeakacs Villagers, not but that there is fever but 
JehanabadGovern- fever. In other words, the fever pre 
op ment diepensery- this thannah is of a much milder 
ses are fewer, and there are fewer deaths. All up the banksof the 
same condition preyails., The people healthy, with here : 
icularly suffering, bali gules hohe i cae ae 
4, Wherever T halted it as the same answer, the | is 
have not the same Seyat eka rather east. ae = id 
5. Before leaving Maul ao of the Egy in 
Megtstrate Roa Suthenticated instan 
dipert tire then rikea nae ia montracted foer y j 
+ Bood, sick over twenty business connected ¥ 


jar press, The 0 


division base 
pe “al of Decem 












mi a y rey ‘ e sg he ged “in inquiring. into 


MVS a ee ee pa Nee : : y 
‘first Burdwan « on the eastern border of B 
i! on gan is Palta. All round this dispensary the forse 
ig Ronen been severe, and in some places is still very bad. 





















Palta- The natiyg doctor in charge was clearly a shi 
| th and ha one his work. is 
| Munglecote ae t the zemindar’s agent rather 






obstructec 
y there was plenty of available » 
ven a corner, or assist with a table. 
omedan aymadars had sheltered the 
lower part of a mosque for this purpo par 
10. Within two miles of Palta the village of Koolooic. Here I es i 
1d the people generally sick and mi le. The zemindar’s son ill, as well 
‘ er inmates of the house, and yet wien I proposed to them to send them = 

| a native doctor if they would locate hirp in the only decent house (and away =) 
ie from the zemindar’s house), they refused point blank to allow the useof the . 
; place for a dispensary. 


ssisted the dispensary. In the 
but the agent would not give 
almirah, or even a box. Somes 
rand his medicines, giving up 



















1. The sickness in this diminishes as one approaches Cutwa, and 


| “whatever | ope may show, the diminution of the fever is clearly an ascertained ~~ 
- To the east of Cutwa at Kalkapore there was an attendance of about 
! 170 per diem, and several very weakly cases I saw on the road. ‘a 
12, passed several days between Kalkapore and Poorbustholi. The ~ 
_ fever was spoken of as a thing of the Mon New houses are springing up in 
place of the old, jungle is cut down, new ryots are coming in and squat- 
| ting; I am not speaking of one place only, but of a line from Poorbustholee = =~ 
| ye Sam to Oulna. A beatfora leopard and some pigs led meinto = 
| the villages south of Patulee, viz. Ookhra, Sarangapore, Bissoorumba, Sibiparah, ~~ 
| Dhitpara, Nimdaha, Di ore, all of which villages had suffered from — 
everal years of epidemic. eves e, although complaining of the growth’of = 
and destruction to their cultivation by pigs, also spoke of the fever 


ving passed and gone. , a 
' From Culna I marched through Chowghoriah and Satgatchee towards 
wan. ‘Ihe nearer I came to Burdwan the more fever cases I passed, while ‘ 
tracts of uncultivated land pointed to the diminished population. »— 
I have yet to visit and see the state of Jehanabad and Selimabad_ 
hs; but with these exceptions I have been the entire circle of the dis-— 
and I nowhere see the misery or the sickness of last year. 2 
In the Burdwan circle the daily average sick at the latter end of 
town and without the limite of November numbered 1,983:20; for the week end- 
lity the following dispen- ing November 30th the figures were 2,146-4, show- 
"Tickerhant, and Kanchun- a Ber Fao of 163°20; for the week endimg 
SNe th 4th of December it was 2,076, showing still amy 
92°80 in the 14 bey but a decrease of ee — compared is 3 
week, There are 12 dispensaries open in this circle. ; 
e daily heehee heal i aeaonter in the earlier part of 


Nove sto 25614. At Kanchunnugore the 
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ublic health, observes that — ess 
November showed a x 






7,829°60 







sok for the week endi 
ist December 1.149 


7,055°60, 
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Four dispensaries with atté . under 100 :— 





d Circle. eae 
Gualshee a vo Lae | Nollah _,.,, +» 200 
Jooblay & saul tee Baghar i Nae 10 0 eee 
Bee _.-Goitempore ... sue she | M andah | Beat: GD. 
ei eee Bight er wit dance under 100 :— 3 
ee enabad Cirele, a 
} _ Gotan a. B19 Gourhatty ... vee 81450. 
Digalgram «> 12250 Jamalpore ... ws 86440 
Okloky es» =220°70 Hajeepore .., eos 292°B0 
Paitah a» 156-70 
Seven dispensaries with attendance under 100 :— Ae he) 
Mungfecote Circle. <. eEM uhses] 
Chaunck ot 20M 10” Pogram ss. aye DOD ROE 
Arore ws 110-40 Munglecote .., Sie 166 ; 


Shore vs 195-70 4 
18. These figures I think look hopeful se Naagtee 3 when it is known th: 
: ter part of the sion are only children, and a still farther decrease 
“may I think be looked forward to month by month. 
19. From the supervising medical officer’s reports I have extracted 
~ following : — is 
Extract from t of Balu Dino Bundhu Dutt, = = 
“Visited Kajeehaut and Goddah. Both villages have several dirt 
overgrown with weeds, water possessing very offensive smell, dense h 
_ «glusters on the sides, strong smell of foeces on the sides of the tanks. 
tanneries gave an offensive smell to the localities, so much so that one 
not remain for any time without ee 3 some nausea. One fact how 
|. +. noteworthy, viz., that the Chamfrs or Tanners, both males and females, 
_ good health notwithstanding all the insanitary conditions above mentioned.’ 
~, .20. This class lives comfortably, beef forming part of their diet. 
Single fact is proof that want of sufficient nourishment hasa great di 
‘answer for in the effects of the fever upon the miserable creatures late] 
‘to the Deputy Inspector General on his visit; 


No, “t, dated Burdwan, the a7 February 1873. 


E iy To—The Magistrate of Burdwan. 
} M Lid z _. I wave the honor to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 


= of its enclosures (herewith sid ra reporting on the state 
“ae Ci the months of December 1872 and Janie ay 
as 2. There has been some delay in disposing of 
a absence on tour at Midnapore, and partly owing to the “the dy fy fie eae 
_ correspondence referred to in paragraph 5, which emanated 
mation received by me at Bancoorah, but this delay has not been of so 
has enabled me to bring the letter to Burdwan, and é obtain from | tiga 
of the satisfactory information given by — which is also s 
we have heard to-day from Dr, Jackson, the proce)! Comm 


__ this morning on the niatbotory to ofa ind tha oe 
ay tho fever in at. eng 










PS; a oe 
Tse a t form of e 
Rid differen te beginning to 





res soa ld 7 a tie? 
ur na ors and their medicines, or 
them to ti dvantage endeavours to give them relief, ; 
ati to see thatin the week ending 7th January, the daily average of 
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at the dispensaries hid come down to 7,055, although these fi m7 
the true number of those who suffer from the fever and its ttendaat’ cob mba fii 
feteeaillrerstlain 8840 out of the GA80-villaces in the dient t urdwan, ag 





the 22nd paragraph of your report, the number of sick in each village would be so 
to make it unnecessary to continue our measures of relief. In a population exceeding 
lion and a quarter a daily average of 7,000 sufferers from fever would be very insignifi- 
But in all probability there are many more persons suffering from the fever and its 

s than present themselves at the dispensaries for relief; and on the other hand, there are 
ably many villages in which there is notin reality any present existence of epidemic 
,although there may be a few persons suffering from common fever, or from the sequelae 
Fang ‘attacks of epidemic fever. . 
#. 6. The most favorable and encouraging evidence of the fact, that the fever has worn 

: ‘out, is to be found in paragraph 12 of your report, which shows that the country from " 
| Poorhgstulee through Samoodergur to Culna is now considered to have recovered its healthy 
r. This part of the district was attacked in 1464-65, when the fever first stepped 
he Bhagiratee in its migration from Khisnaghur and devastated the villages on this 
Burdwan, In these villages you observe that the fever is now spoken of asa thing 
+ of the past ; new houses are springing up in place of the old; jungle is being cut down; new 
_ ryote are comin in and squatting, I trast that agsimilar recuperative power of health may = 
| show itselfin the other parts of the district which have been subject to the later invasions of 
fever. I anticipate great.results from the measures which you have so successfully carried — 


| for supplying the town of Burdwan with fresh water and proper sanitary conveniences, Re 
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= No, 89A, dated Burdwan the 27th February 1873. Bi, 
Memo. by—C. T. Bucktanp, Esa., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. ee ee 


/ > Corr of this letter, and of the Magistrate’s No. 18P, forwarded for the ie 
information of the Government of Bengal. sph 
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FEVER IN BEERBHOOM. Pras. 
eas RESOLUTION. Reese, 
“i JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. a: 
' Meprean. ; 










Caloutta, the 25th March 1873. 


0. 116 of the 13th March. 1873, from the Commissioner of the Burdwan 
n, reporting on the epidemic fever in the district of Beerbhoom. ; 
eutenant-Governor notices with very great satisfaction that in 
ct, as in Burdwan, the epidemic fever has now consid 


e has been most severe in the south-east of the district, 
and seems to be now making its way to the north and = 
t. The country is reported to be generally dry, with 
as in B while the fever has been equally = 
‘It would appear from this that 
have any special relation to the 
makes the causes of this fever 
‘< tye . 
n once at fever has taken hold it 
x the very filthy state in which 
istrate should do what he’ 
nse improve the sanitary — 
atch very closely the progress OF 

























wherever they are. 
De) ly worked. 













‘Commissioner and Sanitary 
0 in Burdwan may be 
ts at present affec 
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No, 116, dated Burdwan, the 13th March 1873, 
From—C. T, Bockxsann, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 0 ae 2 
To—The Offg. Seoretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, 
_‘Wrrn reference to paragraph 4 of your No. 5420 of the 7th December Jast 
I have the honor to submit.a rough sketch map which has been prepared by 
Mr. Tottenham, late Magistrate of Beerbhoom, showing the portions of ioe rn 
district which have been visited by the epidemic fever. The 4 eee 
_ “the fever have been coloured darker than the rest of the map, and the darker 
~ the shading the worse, it is to be understood, the fever has been. Vera B Aly 
2. Mr. Tottenham states that the fever has not confined itself to localities 
in which the nature of the soil is similar, but it has been almost equally yiru. 
Jent on clay, sand, and laterite. In the extreme south-east of the distriot ar 
~ the river Adjai, where the disease has raged violently, the soil is alluvial, At 
‘Soopoor, where it has been, and is still, causing excessive mortality, there isa 
great admixture of sand. At Elambazar the laterite formation prevails, as also 
at Soorool and in the neighbourhood of Singaon, east of Bhulpore, wile ee! 
“been specially stricken the fever. In other parts again of Kusba and | 
si Doobrajpore the soil is clayey, but the fever has been very bad in some of the — 
____ villages in these thannahs. At Munguldihi and the neighbouring villages on 
_ all sides in the eastern portion of thannah Doobrajpore which have been 
seriously affected this senson, the soil is very clayey. 

8. ‘The state of the villages generally is such that the fever having once 
taken hold of them, it isnot a matter of surprise that it should cling to them ~ 
and assume a very bad type. Many of these villages are badly si on the 
lowest level instead of on the top of the undulating and rising ground, the si 
having probably been selected as being neater to water. ‘The vill merally 
are badly ventilated and extremely es witb pits full of solid and li 4 
manure at the very doors of the people. This state of things has pro a 
existed for generations, and it is to be observed as much in villages untouched — 

i by the epidemic as in those where the fever has been most devastating. But 
ie = Rah this unwholesome condition of the villages ean hardly be said to be 
the cause of the disease, it fully accounts for the tenacity with which the 
a clings to large villages of which it once takes hold, and in which the 
tions of the inhabitants have been previously impaired from the» 
under which they have been borne and lived all their days. ere | 
4. The water channels in the affected parts are for the most part | 
streams during the rains, and almost dry at other times: they ran 
eastward and southward, finding their way eventually into the 4 
Bhagirutee. The district.on the whole is a dry one, and during the 
__ especially from the scanty rainfall, there has never been any excess 
lying undrained in the villages and fields. Tape. 
5. The occupations of the people are chiefly agricultural, 
weavers by caste in very many of the villages. The native w 
having been ropa depressed in peueen times, ere 
‘cases as muc ture as by the practice of - own 
other low caste ers very wwonis and it is y of 
in the previous year thp low caste people and the female 
parative immunity frorp the fever, it has during this season 
and both sexes indiscritpi FA ; 6 al 
_ 6. Iam glad to bp able to add that the fever has 
in all ah of a and the number of oe 
_ Soopoor there are many persons sufferi 

before they will cease to seat careful medical 

Magistrate again to address purwannas to 
- . Y 
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imen of the vill ring them to carry out all reason 
poe mre ee or the si their own health aad lite; but it 
; that in the absence of any such legal enactment as I have 
ed on this subject, the people will do nothing to purify their 


n a eh - ’ 
7. Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, has made aca i ; 
i ‘the fever tracts of Beerbhoom, and if he has submitted any sepott toa 
ment about it, I should be glad tosee a copy. He was not satisfied with the 
Rees native doctors and dispensaries which had been established, and it is much to 
pete: that we had to make use of such incompetent persons in Beers 
phoom; but the supply of native doctors had been almost exhausted before 
-- Beerbhoom made known its wants. Dr. Jackson has promised to draft some 
com t native doctors from Burdwan, where the number of dispensaries and 
| of the native doctors is being reduced. As there is every reason to fear that the 
spidemic fever is marching north or north-east through Beerbhoom, it is v: 
desirable that proper and timely measures should be organized to give suc 
SS raed — to the = pe wood arn be persuaded to clean their 
' 7 p r villages, it wo much for their benefit; 
© would rather it death than do this. ba Bi 
'- 8. The report and the map showing the places affected by fever i 
* district of Le aah will be cbmitecd as San as it is vininad pose = 
arris 


























_ Magistrate Mr. on. 
te dias. i “a ne 5 
__ . OFFENCES AGAINST MARRIAGE IN EASTERN BENGAL 
arched: RESOLUTION. 
pape iaacces ¢ JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
we weeyye e ¥ 
didkagiens +2 Jupreran. 
chine eal Calcutta, the 28rd March 1873. 
iat Reap— eat 
The undermentioned papers having reference to the increase of offences 
bs ‘marriage in Eastern Bengal, noticed in the crime report of the Dacca 
division for 1870 :— 
a Ni oink _ Extract 28 and 29 of the resolution of Government, dated the 24th July 





1871, on crime report of the Dacca division for the year 1870. 

No. 6, dated the 12th January 1872, and enclosure, from the Commissioner. 

: Government, No. 1501, dated the 4th March 1872. 

a oy tro Commissioner, No. 198, dated the 29th May ,, 

yy Government ,, 3667, ,, 15th June ,, ; 
Lae, ey ‘fers . A » * 

Nees Seg she ah has ‘Commissioner ” gi pari 20th 4, —» “as > iy 

99 W198 ,2 iy 10th July ,, “sa 


from Commissioner ,, 284, ,,. 27th yy 
letter of Government No. 4796, dated 12th August 1872. Hee | 
d also the following replies of the other divisional Commissioners to 






overnment, enqu' . whether in the districts of their division ‘ 
marriages are now registered by any sort of Cazie recognized by jam 
and whether divorces are so registered, or how either ceremony 





ed out:— ; 
‘the 17th September 1872, from the Officiating Commissioner of 
Pee. Aue Bes, araks 

. ay i the Offici Commissioner of Patna. a 

so sioner of : 


mp ee 4 
Sheer 


















































18th idem, from the Con mer of P 
: 20th | » ” esses lee of 0. Soap 
» 8rd January 1873, from the Commissioner of Chot 


The letter No. 71T, dated the 12th February 1873, and enclosures, from the 
sioner of Dacca, reporting the result of the inquiries which he was requested to 
into the working of the law on the subject. ~ 
. 1. Im reviewing the crime report of the Dacea division for 
‘Lieutenant-Governor's attention was drawn to the increased number ¢ p 
© cutions for offences against marriage and the small proportion of convictions 
~ such cases, and the Commissioner was asked to report, explaining the chara 
of the evil and suggesting a remedy. The Commissioner in reply attrih 
____ the prevalence of the crime to the custom of nékah marriage among the } 
| _ classes of Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal, and the looseness of practice unde 
that system, while the paucity of convictions was said to be due to the strictness 
of the proof of marriage which the courts required, and to the fact that 
» nian courts were sometimes made use of improperly for recovery of w 
. deserting their husbands from ill-treatment. Mr. Simson pointed out 
_ difficulty of proving Mahomedan marriages, and thought the evil had } 
vated to some degree by the abolition of the office of Oazie. On 
her inquiry was made, whether the small number of convictions obta 
- even in genuine cases of adultery and abduction, was really caused 
legal difficulty, and, if so, whether any change in the law for the purp 
| _- regulating Mahomedan marriage was considered necessary. A circular 
- the same time issued to all Commissioners asking whether any Cazies 
fetes by the people existed in their distriets, and whether any system of _ 
ee marriage or divorce was in vogue. From the replies received, 
. that the functions of Caziv in regard to the matters in question are 
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_— generally exercised by any particular individual, but that some 

' headman geverally officiates at marriages as Cazie for the occasion, 
| over the form of prayer in the presence of witnesses, In many 
. kabinama or marriage contract is executed and occasionally regi 

_ “Lieutenant-Governor’s attention has also been drawn to. a ruling 

| Court in the case of Queen versus Wazeera and Reejat Ali, from whic 
| would appear that the strictness of proof formerly complained of as neo 
is not ieally: cequired. wr AFAR LILY 


__ 2, Under these circumstances it appears to His Honor 
only practical step which can be taken under the law as it 1 
__. the first place, to multiply Mahomedan rural registrars 
inhabited by Mahomedans, under the system which the ] 
|. has so continuslly urged; and secondly, to see that- 


ot oy 


_ registration of marriages and divorces is given by the regi: 


as to fees, The Lieutenant-Goyernor wih 


sioner and the Inspector-General of Registration will ¢ 
~~ these objects. Tey will both be now requested to su 


= 


ier teps to be takin to give effect to the Li 
Vas apniect is rea of much social pi . 
be - Oxvper.—Ordered, that a a of this” 
| @orrespondence be now published in the Cale 
~>_° Ordered, that_a copy \of this resolution. 
bes missioner of Dacca, with a request that 
oe, ( y BL es Viger “Nah ? 












a we Ordered, that a copy. [ 
mention be forwarded to” the: 

__. Ordered, that a copy of this resol 

ment oe this office tor information, 

















>» rae 
0 chief pro ease isin ofnoes relating to mare — 
ch the Magistrate remarks that these cases are likely oe Pepin 


the absence of any law on the subject of Mahomedan marriages. 














"Whe subject has lately been before Government in connection with ae” 
F = Cazies; and certainly in these districts, in which lnstonsedene ci: | 
form, it is believed, much more than half the population, the statistics of “a 


offences relating to marriage indicate that there is a deficiency somewhere in 
the state of the law or social machinery in regard to it. 


Pana. 20.—The figures are as follows :— 





1869, 1870, Pa 


No. of | Persons 
a oe Co 
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These seem to show conclusively (1) that a want is felt somewhere in 
the laws relating to marriage; (2) that the evil is on the increase ; (3) thata 
li ggetr! attempt is made to bring some social offence under the criminal 

w, which the scanty number of convictions shows to be not properly applicable. 
‘The same meennyg was manifest in the districts of the Chittagong division, 


Dye fo 


Beppo pe 


and wes noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Commissioner of Dacca 
should separately report on this subject, explaining precisely the character of 
the evil and the nature of the remedy which it requires. 


eT Ae 


No. 6, dated Dacea, the 12th January 1872. 
From—F. B. Stason, Bsq., Commissioner of the Dacca Division, 
To—The Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 

Ty continuation of paragraph 5 of my letter No. 366, dated 15th ultimo, 
and with reference to paragraph 29 of the Government resolution on the Crime 
Report of this division for 1870, calling for a report on the subject of the crime 
ee marriages, I have the honor to state that I do not answer the paragraph 
of the resolution with confidence, Ihave inquired in various quarters, 

official and non-official, and submit the following remarks. 

2. The chief offences are adultery and taking away of wives. The com- 
plaints are almost confined to the lower class of Mahomedans. These classes 
“marry and divorce with great facility; young girls are married very young, and 
often the rite is little else than the purchase of a wife, or sale of a young girl 
for marriage. By Mahomedan law, agirl is entitled to dowry, and if divorced, 
the dowry should be returned to her. But, in fact, I believe the dowry 18 iit 
looked to among the poor, and if not stipulated for at first, is no check 
and thus Pasha is almost at the easy command of any husband 
1 to maintain his wife ; a check therefore on freedom of divorce might 
t necessary. I however am not in favor of forcing continuance of 
matrimonie when both parties desire to separate. All I would 
in this particular, if interference is necessary, is, that the 
} woman should be required, and should be procurable 
vil imi ++ without expense. . , 

he scatakeg rey ms sath Sans ong Mahomedans ntka, 
has not secured for the girl a maintenance for life, 
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“Of originalmartiage, FB Shp Aide Teagen: 
4 “Adultery is’ not’ punishable in “England criminally 
_ always been opposed to its’having been made penal in the pr 
~ The working of this part of the law has failed both among na 
‘Christians. The law as at present administered, requires comple 
marriage, and here it works badly ; the complainant must be the husban Si 
some one very nearly representing him, and the husband very ge rally Ey 
fails to prove the formal marriage. This is said to be owing to Foca 4 
any legal arrangement for registration of marriages. ‘When the Governme 
appointed Cazies, these Cazies to some extent registered and proved marriage 
It would be easy to provide some cheap method for registration of marri 
among poorer Mahomedans. I would abolish the recognition of adultery 
by the criminal courts, and simply make it illegal to tke-avay agdinel aaa ~ 
consent a woman living with him as his recognized wife,.on the complaintof 
the husband or reputed husband, and I would require the civil court to a 
damages, after the fact of illegal taking away has been established, according 
“to the award of a jury of five persons of the_status of the eomplaining hus- — 
band. If the damages cannot’ be paid by the defendant, he should be made 
‘over by the civil court to the Magisirate for a certain but not long period of 
‘imprisonment. ey age gee * 
-&. There is another class of cases. Mahomedans.marry man and 
‘often ill-treat some of them ; these flee from their husbands’ oe ss ye 
refuge, sometimes with their parents or relatives,-sometimes in more. suspi- 
-dious abodes, and quarrels ensue, and the’ husband complains against some 
-one connected with the woman’s family, the family generally siding with the 
woman. While I would allow the taking away of a woman from her husband 
to be punishable by damages in-the civil eourt, I would also enableall 
Mahomedan wives, whose husbands have more than.one wife, to procure 
divorces easily, on the ground of ill-treatment,, cruelty, or-unnatural neglect, 
If this safeguard be enacted, the wcman would have no need to commit what 
is now looked on as a crime. The Mahomedan law is hard on the woman. — 
I believe it only provides for divorce on the complaint and action of the 
_ husband, and does not allow the woman to initiate any suit for divorcee, = 
6, Briefly then I consider (without. being positive on the subject)— —_ 
a agen there is a want of facility for proving Mahomedan marriages 
nikas. 
- 2nd.—That the evil is on the increase, because it has to some 
originated in the abolition of Cazies ; and though marriages are co) 
* being made, no provision for registration has been made, or recognizi 
poorer classes. ; Re 
3rd.—That the crime of adultery bas been made penal in the 
courts wrongly, and fenced by necessity for proof difficult of p 
y The remedies I would propose are— £3. eu 
» 1et.—Abolition of the interference of the criminal cor 
_  2nd.—Introduction of some cheap, easy method of 
riages for poor Mahomedans. NACE OR 
_ 8rd.—Enactment compelling husbands to give. wives _ 
thing but adultery, maintenance till they marry | 


facilities to. women to obtain divorce from their 
neglect, cruelty, or improper treatment. re 
) ivil court 
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_  Ath.—A power to be given to the 
_ Jury of persons of the status of the husband, 





See ho wag 
offender be made « ‘0 he magistrate for imprisonmen 
is also necessary that the civil court should fiaie sushoriny $0 city” 
ere the wife is to remain for the pier. At present the M istrate * 
er deliver the woman to the husband, nor make any proper order; = 
‘woman refuses to return to her husband, she should be re nine 
. to a divorce, and if she fails in her plea, and will not iim. to h fs 
* husband, she should be liable to damages, and even to imprisonment, as * 

‘tl cane of a Hien spring sara another man’s wife. Re 
~~ 9. T hardly think special motice is required of the cas i 

“Divorce is uiknees to them, and few Hiodw husbands will ast ab be: Si 
“erring wife ; the seducer should be liable to damages and imprisonment, as ¢ 
~ jn the case of a Mahomedan man. ™ 










he No. 1501, dated Oaleutta, the 4th March 1872, 
aed eh‘ —A.M , Esg., J i 8 c 0) 
; zg a Ds see gnemited ee ibe ag ecretary to the Government of Bengal, 
» Las directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6, dated 
‘12th January last, reporting on the subject of crimes against marriages, and 
“in reply to request that you will be good enough to get from the Magistrates 
of the districts of your division details regarding offences relating to marriage 
in the year 1870 and 1871, showing as follows :— ; 
Lind 1. Nature of the charges made, and especially of those, in 
which process issued. The different offences should he © 
classified, and the number of each given. 


~ 2. The classes of people among whom those cases occurred. 
8. The reason why so few of those charged were convicted. 
4, Whether the fact of the existence of a marriage was dispu 
in .many, if so, in what proportions, of the cases as = 
as can be ascertained. ath 
Se 5. Whether great difficulty arose in many cases from doubt = 


whether the parties were married. ae 
6. Whether such doubts, if there were doubts, principally arose “ 

among Mahomedans ; and if so, why ? 
Whether in the opinion of the Magistrates any change in the 
law, for the purpose of regulating Mahomedan marriages 

sATHaAT js necessary. 

<2. The Lieutenant-Governor requests that you will submit these with 
oo et bam after due inquiry. His Honor observes that the Mahome- 
in law is generally very ready to assume marriage when parties live together 
sbtaian aid ite fis Honor does not think very strict proof is required in 
such a case. What the Lieutenaut-Goyernor wants to ascertain is, whether 
‘there is real tical difficulty on the subject which a good officer cannot 
-get over, ‘That will of course depend principally on the manners and habits 
"of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes 









“Megueosion wil be cleared up. = 


sshd No, 198, dated Dacea, the 29th May sla a 
ay Gare ey ots : i Hef f ti ivision, | 
= Ofte, Se Memmary fas aie cua pteay Sadicial eee ‘ 
to your leiter* No. 1501, I have the honor to offer the follow- 
ing, remarks an the several points indicated 
vee “DAE NOES, : 


a WF ae 
vy) & 
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een furnished by the Magistrate as to the — 
I think, very correct but I do not think _ 





- eannot take back his wife, and if he is deserted, it is better to say no 


are very rare, and all the cases of these classes are ences of h 


effect. Neither does it seem to be the fault of 


bY a 


with the complainant, even, it is said, where no plea was set up calling 


courts reject such evidence. 


offence comes prominentiy into notice. There 





2, These cases are almost without exception confined to the Mal 
population. Once in a way such a bps is laid by a Hindu, | 
exceedingly rare to find such a case, and the reason is plain; the | 














about it than to spend money proclaiming his own disgrace and sorrow 
8. The reasons why so few of the accused are convicted are varic 
A, In many cases convicted by the district court of session the 

Court have annulled sentence on the ground of insufficient proof of marrig 


question the complainant’s right to prosecute, 


B. Ina very large majority of instances the origin of the prosecution ig ‘ 


that some nika drudge tired of her hard work, or possibly lured by 


prospects élsewhere, deserts her husband’s home; but when she finds he isin — 
earnest about recovering her, and influenced possibly by promises of better — 
treatment, or the adjustment of some grievance she has had, she agrees to go 
back to her home. The complainant then disappears from court, and accused 
is necessarily acquitted and discharged, if he has been brought - Gen a 
. .C. Another cause of these cases ending in acquittal is. that a large 
number of them are instituted in respect of women whom their husbands have 
‘taken as nika wives out of a state of simple prostitution, and when the — 
presiding officers of the court find out the character the woman has, they are 
not unreasonably careful where they lay the blame of an escapade. Wart 
D. Another reason for cases breaking down, is that complainants think 
it right to prove, and in many instances the court requires them to prove, the 
offence charged by eye-witnesses. This must ordinarily end in discomfiture: 
a woman wishing to leave her husband’s protection is sure to do it, no matter 
what may be the motive or inducement, under cover of night, if any conceal- — 
ment be desired, and if she have accomplices, they will be pretty sure to see 
that the coast is clear before a move is made. Of course a surprise might — 
occasionally occur ; but in these cases the rule is to have a lot of witnesses — 
who see the wife being carried or escorted away, and not unnaturally the — 






















E. Another way of escape for the accused, if the woman stick by 1 
is by setting up a plea of divorce, which can easily be supported by f 
evidence sufficient to make it impossible for the court to convict on 
charge laid. n : Sale 

4. As arule the marriage with complainant is not disputed. 

5. In such few cases as occurred, in which there was any doubt 
the complainant was the husband of the woman, the doubt was not 
had been married, but whether he had not also been divorced. 1 
where any doubt occurred as to the complainant’s having been 





fact, with one or two exceptions here and there the wh 
law cases are confined fo eal acdene: ates 
_ 6. The Magistrates are unanimously of opinion that 
is required, No penal enactment will improve the moral 
short of a law prohibitive of polygamy, wuich would be held 
ference with the religion of tie ahomedans, no legis 


defective in one part of the country, if in. 


may conduce to this particular class of offences 
































peg hes 
tmen. They go as far as Allababad, 
not then straight home, staying away eight and ten 
d longer—quite long = 3p for a lot of mischief to.occur. 
pein sensual and under no restraint whatever. The 
ich sometimes interferes with the successful prosecution of areal. 
ising from the defect of proof of the marriage with complainant ~ 
is thought, be got over by a system of marriage registration by 
t would cost the State nothing, and be effectual for the purpose of 
he complainant’s right to prosecute. J think myself that where people 
“gre living together in the face of day as’ man and wife, and are so regarded 
“by their neighbours, the legal presumption should be that they are man and 
wife; but-as it is not so held by the High Court, a system of: registration by 

Jasies might advantageously be tried. The Mahomedan gentlemen whose» . 
inion have been taken are quite in favor of it, and to make it complete, 


peeeteeton of divorcees should be compulsory. 


i} No. 3667, dated Calcutta, the 15th June 1872. 

 From—A. Mackenzir, Esq., Offfg. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 

_ fo—The Officiating Commissioner of Dacca. 

' 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 198, dated. 

he 36th ultimo, reporting on the law in connection with offences against oh 
lame wee Eastern Bengal. ' ek; 
__ 2 In reply I am to convey to you an expression of the thanks of the iS 
-Tieutenant-Governor for your report. ur] 
be The Lieutenant-Governor is, however, still in doubt upon one ‘A 
i ‘ou state that the prosecutions are for adultery under section 498, » Pe | 
section has reference to the enticing. or taking away of a married ee | 
g criminal intent, 497 being the section under which adultery is 
a le. Iain to request that you will now be good enough to state 
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whether the cases brought before the courts were in fact instituted by the | 
“Complainants under section 497, or section 498; and if under the latter a 
‘ction, why this was preferred. ‘ae 
4 You are requested also to indicate the cases in which the High Court 
eruled that strict proof of marriage with the complainant is required, as 
Tieutenant-Governor wishes to peruse the judgments of the court. If 
are:not published, you are desired to send copies. 
- The Lieutenant-Governor. does not quite understand what you say 
t the evidence of eye-witnesses being thought necessary by the courts 
cases. If the woman is living with the other man, which is the 
adultery, there will probably be no doubt in the case. Itis 
of a woman not living with the man, who is accused of enticing. — i 
criminal purpose, that such proof as you allude to should be re 
cases, the Lieutenant-Governor understands, are not | 
hould not be admitted without good ground. i 
ask whether any Mahomedan marriages are now 
“Cazies recognized by the people, and whether 
how either ceremony of registration 1s carried out, 


nario leet ad ais tke 


a NA Sy 


A; dated Dacca, the 20th June 1872. sab 
"a ati ; aoe of the Dacca Division, vs 
of Bengal, Jugicial Department. sh 
5th instant, 1 sip the honor 
writing that the charges:were, 
ae merely said that the: 









































1871 Sor aa 
One of the reasons for preferring 498 may perhaps be that the 
by Magistrate, whereas under 497 it has to go to the sessions, 
Queen vs. G. R. Smith, Sth December 1865, ITV, Weekly Rep 
letter from Registrar, High Court, No. 1144, published in-the same y¢ 
have been the guide of the courts in their decision on these and 

Pe thiytaa ve, been held to necessitate strict. proof of may 

8 : Another case quoted in Mayne’s Comm 

A on 497, ruled that the same proof of intercourse is required in a prosee 

for adultery as is required in rape cases. eae 

3. In looking Sem the reports, I find there is a ruling of 64 
January 1872, XVII, Weekly Reporter, under which in a case under 4 

marriage is to be presumed from the fact of a man and woman living 
and from their own evidence, specially when unrebutted.* 


4. I do not think this has been generally noticed, and I hay 
attention to it. With respect to what I said about the Court requiri 
dence of eye-witness, I must point out that usually adultery is not ch: 
but enticing with intent, &c., and generally the name ofa woman is 
as having been heard to use language which would make her li 
three or four men are named as having been seen to carry off the w 
night. Such a story may once in a way be true; but ordinarily, when 
is any truth in the statement of the wife having left home, there is a yiole 
probability that she should go by stealth in company of the lover or 
woman who acted go-between, and therefore I am not prepared to say 
the courts are wrong in requiring ocular proof of the case as set f 
complainant. Rie 

5. The information required in your 6th paragraph will be subm 
hereafter. AH 
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Mymensing District ... 
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No, 4196, dated Calcutta, the 10th July 1872. ‘ af 
From—T. J. Cuicnzre Prowpen, Esq., Offg. Under-Secy. to the Govt. of Ber 
To—The Officiating Commissioner of Dacea, mete 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
the 20th ultimo, submitting the information called for re 
connected with offences against marriage in Eastern Bengal. 
2. In reply I am to say that the Lieutenant-Goyernor 
subject of regret that the new Code of Criminal Procedw 
adultery punishable by a Magistrate; for that is the real offe 
and the offence under section 498 being much less simple, 
into difficulties. a ; r sabe 
a rs 3. As regards the ruling respecting proof of marriag 
| ___ one of the many instances Saiphich oreat ine is done by 
ie the Weekiy Reporter and sueh books of an isolated order 
: were a general direction. It is no doubt necessary 
marriage, as in the case Queen vs. G. R. ; 
reply; but the Mahomedan law much more 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that where a 
lives with another man, he is entitled to 
His Honor’s mind by the recent ca 
4. His Honor ‘desires th 
during your tours, especial) 
and report w 





etomelan. 
Xb No. 284, dated Dacca, the 27th July 1872, | 
From—A. Anrrcrompin, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of Dacea, i 
~ Po—The Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, Judicial Department. . 
‘By ongh peta of the last paragraph of this office letter No. 235, dated | 
| 20th ultimo, I have the honor to report, for the information of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor, that in no district of this division are Mahomedan 
nal or divorces registered by any sort of Cazies recognized by the people. 
f ese rites are ordinarily performed in the presence of witnesses. 
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Me No. 4796, dated Calcutta, the 12th August 1872. 
From—T. J. Curcnety Prownen, Esq., Offg, Under-Secy, to the Govt. of Bengal, 
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- o—All Commissioners (except Dacea). ef, 

_ Tue attention of the Lieutenant-Governor having heen drawn to the ° Pr 
prevalence of offences against marriage in Eastern Bengal, I am directed to i De 
“) that you will be good enough to report whether in the district of your ES 
ai Peed Mahomedan marriages are now registered by any sort of Cazies iI 
recogni y the people, and whether divorces are so registered, or how either a 
ceremony of registration is carried out. a 

; th No. 865C, dated Julpigoree, the 17th September 1872. : | 

r: -.. From—G. N. Bartow, Esa., c.8.1., Off. Commr. of Cooch Behar Division, 0% 
:  To—'The Offg. Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. o| 
In reply to your letter No. 4796 of 12th August last, I have the honor to | 
state, for the information of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, that Maho- 4 
| medan. marriages and divorces are not registered by any sort of Cazies | 
_ Tecognized by the people of this division. a 
a ee . No. 898, dated Bankipore, the 28th September 1872. * 
—- From—S. C, Bayxry, Esq., Officiating Commissioner of the Patna Division, a 
 To—The Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. & 
Wirn reference to your letter No. 4796 of the 12th ultimo, on the subject o 

n marriages, I have the honor to state that after due inquiries 4 

from the district officers, I find, rather to my surprise, that in none of the dis- 1 
tricts of this division are matriages among Mahomedans registered by any sort | 

les recognized by the 6 ap ; ; =e 

» The procedure generally followed in regard to marriages is to get some a 

to seed the prayer at the time of performing the ceremony, and this Ah 
honored with the title of Cazie for the time only. Two or three persons f as 

ired to be ent on the occasion, before whom the bridegroom te 

ay the sum fed as dowry or dex mohur. The marriage is. then | 

cording to custom, and no record of any kind is ever executed. ol 


strate of Sarun reports that in his district a document called 
sometimes dtawn up on the subject by the Shea sect of the 
ch documents are rarely; if ever, prepared on these occa 


nee 7 
| e generally effected by repeating the words “I divorce you” 
s before two witnesses. No senior is kept of the fact. 


ra ors 


eT tia kag 5 koe, 


S. 
tyr Ss ~y i 


28th September 1872. } 
General’s Agent, North-Eastern Frontie — 
ae ‘Bengal, Judicial Department. i 

receipt of your letter No. 4796, 
> that find, after inquiry from 
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tl ine wrong oe pies 
2. The only ceremony which is observed in Mah 
that a “ Ka 







































nah” is executed by the bridegroom in the pre 
relatives of both the parties, by which he binds himself to act up t 
of the Mahomedan law. The execution of this deed, however, does 
to be imperative, as marriages are sometimes performed without j 
is frequently pronounced verbally in the presence of two or three y 





No. 514, dated Chittagong, the 4th October 1872, : 
From—H. Hankey, Esq., Offy. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, 
To—The Offg, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, sts £ 
Wiru reference to your letter No. 4796, dated the 12th August 1g79_ 
T have the honor to report that as a rule neither marriages nor divorces ap 
to be registered among the Mahomedans by any sort of Cazies recognized 
the people. Cazies are still frequently employed to read verses from { 
Koran at the time of marriage, but their duties at present are purely relig 
2. Marriages are performed by the mollahs or priests in the presence of 
able witnesses and relations of the parties. The kabinnama or marria 
contract executed by the husband is always on stamped paper, and some: 
‘registered in the registry office. But there are reasons to believe that this. 
only done when the mohorana or dowry is considerable. 3 
8. Deeds of divorce, talaknama, are sometimes, but rarely, registered. 
They are usually executed before relations and neighbours of the parties. “Ibis _ 
not uncommon, however, to authenticate a divorce by making mention of the 
fact in a petition to a civil or criminal court, and obtaining a copy of the proceed. 
ings relating to it. With the lowest classes divoree is generally made verbal 
in the presence of a moulyie or some of the principal inhabitants of the pl; 


No, 146, dated Cuttack, the 8th October 1872, 
rom—T, E. Ravensuaw, Esq , Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 
‘o—The Offy. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial 
In reply to your No. 1796 of 12th August 1872, I have the honor 
that in this division neither marriages nor divorces are regularly reg 
before any sort of recognized Cazie, in any places where there are Cz 
Naib Cazies recognized by the people. Marriages are generally perf 
their presence, and they attest any deeds between the parties a 
memorandum for their own information, there is no formal regist: 
Where there are no recognized Cazies or none may be at hand, marria 
performed in presence of a puncbayut, and the same procedure is obs 
case of a divorce. BE Ne 
2. Generally documents of importance regarding dower are regist 
the district or sub-divisional registration offices. Since 1865 when the 
tration law came into foree Cazies have ceased to keep any formal 
marriages or divorces. The old Cazies are still recognized by N 
and receive either direct or through their deputies caetsin é 
ance when employed in marriage ceremonies. ih 


No, 500, dated Burdwan, the 25th October 1872. — 

From.—C, T. Buoxtanp, Eaq., Commissioner of the Burdwa 

To—The Offg. Secretary to the’Government of Bengal, Judic 

Iw reply to your letter No. 4796, dated the 12th 
honor to report that in the distriets of this di 

or divorces are registered by any sort. of Cazies r 
I — an abstract of the reports received from 

su - t 


2. pales wareich i trate of Burdwa 
marriage is conducted in the presence of su 
the parties as they choose to invite. A dowr 
cases of marriages, and most of them, if 
the Goyernment registry office. It i 
















= an bi 
h,—The Magistrate of reports that a Cazie i oh 
ation of Mahomedan marriages, but t does not appedla that 
act, then entered into, is reduced to writing. Certain promises (of 
ion in case of divorce of a blameless wife, &c.) are made by the bride= 
in the presence of the Oazie and other witnesses, and the terms of this 
‘yerbal' covenant seem to be ordinarily respected. a 















be 4. Hooghly.—The Magistrate of Hooghly, after consulting some respect- 4 
| able Mahomedans, gives detailed accounts of the practice in regard to marri- | 
| ages and divorces among the Mahomedans in his district. He observes that 
jn ease ofa bride being a minor, she, on a fixed dain mohur before a congrega- ; 
tion of the Mahomedans, is offered by her lawful guardian tg the bridegroom, ‘4 


and when he accepts her the ceremony is performed; but when the bride has 
_ passed her minority, some respectable and pious man is selected from amongst 
those who happen to be present, for the performance of this particular cere- 
mony in lieu of the lawful guardian, and such a man may be looked on as a 
Mollah or Cazie as far as the particular ceremony is concerned, but no more. 
The details of the ceremony are in such cases not quite so simple as in the case 
of minor brides. Virst the pious man is chosen; then a yakeel, also selected 
at the spur of the moment, accompanied by two witnesses, chosen'from amongst = 
the relatives of the bride, is sent to her to obtain her consent to the proposed ie 
alliance on what is called the dain mohur, ic. a promise of a certain 
dowry by the husband to the wife to be given in the event of dissolution of the 
: . This being obtained, and the evidence of the witnesses being taken 
| down to that effect before ‘the congregation, the respectable and pious man 
entrusted with performing the ceremony, offers the bride to the bridegroom, who 
| then aceepts her, and the ceremony is performed. In case where future dis« i 
utes are suspected, the kabinnamah is written on stamp, and is registered with 
econsent ofthe parties concerned under the Indian Registration Act. As 
__ for a divorce, it depends entirely on the will of the husband, who can divorce 
her at any time, provided she misconduets herself. It is not necessary to call 
_ tmy assembly or witnesses, as such a custom is not current nor ordered in 
__ Mahomedan law ; but occasionally where the woman by a divorce obtains the 
balance of advantage, #.c., where the dain molur to be paid her is large, and : 
where she is consequently apprehensive that the husband will deny the divorce 4 
and reclaim the dain mohur, she makes him draw up « certificate or farkhaty 
paper, to which witnesses sign their names. 
5. Howrah—The Magistrate of Howrah observes that the omission ta 
register Mahomedan marriages or divorces has led to a very loose system of 
morality as regards marriages. When a Mahomedan wishes to divorce a woman, My 
he gets rid of her by simply informing his neighbours that she is at liberty to | 
§0 where she pleases, pees he refuses to support her any longer. ee 
6. Midnapore—The Magistrate of Midnapore reports that the upper 
a § adopt precautions to prove ‘their marriages, and sometimes register in | 
; _ the registration office the dain mohur or deeds of dower; but Cazies are not is 
Tesorted to by the lower classes, who marry by verbal agreement and without 
y tion or record. This, he observes, is in principle a very grave evil, 
felt to any extent in his district, because the Mussulmans form but 
of the entire population, He strongly advocates the re- 3 
Cazies as marriage registrars, to be paid by a fee for each a 


that certain demi-official or confidential eporns ore 
-Cazies ine ceremonies, were ca or | 
I remember rightly), and I would suggest that a 


» Sth November 1872. ve 
missioner of the Presidency Division, 
of Bengal, Judicial Department. 
4796, dated 12th August, I have 
or divorces are not registered 
ots of this division, 
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~~ From—J. 
homered € Secreta: t Ba, SGovecnatil of Bengal, 

Wirt valores to your letter 4796 of the 12th August last, I} 
honor to state that Mahomedan marriages are not now registered in th 
of this division by any sort of Cazies recognized by the people, nor : 
so registered.. In Purneah, however, Cazies do exist, an 
Mahomedans are generally made in their presence, but no registers ue 
them, nor are their services required in cases of divorce. 
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No. 318, dated Barhampore, the 20th November 1872, Nt 
From—E. W. Moony, Esg., Commissioner of the Rajshahye Division, Oe ae 
To—ThedOffg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. i 
“Wiru reference to your No, 4796 of the 12th August last, 1 have the 
ie OD state that the registration of Mahomedan marriages and divorces. 1 
~~ now in existence in any district in the division, the practice has appare 
~ been done away with since the abolition of the office of Cazie. The 
who now celebrates the marriage rites, &c., called either Cazie-or ¥ 
keeps no record of the ceremonies performed by him. 
2. In Bograh the head of the family pEioerS the ceremony, | 
Dinagepore and ah the ceremony is performed by Mollahs ; and in 
latter district the Mollah or the officiating priest receives a fee for it. 
was also reported froth that district in which it appeared that a person « 
himself a Naib Cazie gave authority to one Kisemt Mundul and oth 
_ collect fees for marriages. z 
3. Fees are also collected by the Sictatiay priest. in Pubus 
Rungpore, the Magistrates of which ‘districts also state that a portion of ¢ 
fee to the zemindar’s pocket. In Pubna Cazies are sometimes appo 
ine semindars; ; and in a case of bigamy tried in this district; it appeared that 
te zemindar received the fees and entered their receipt in a book. 
4. The Magistrate of Bograh recommends the re-appointment 0 
but with fixel salaries, for registering Mahomedan marri and 
He states that the absence of documentary evidence and the admission 
evidence of marriage is leading to much litigation in the civil court, 
much inconvenience is being felt by the people for want of arra 
: istration of divorces. It is stated that people frequently come. to 
istrate, with petitions to give sanction to divorces, and that he retw 
sibs with an endorsement that he eannot receive such petitions ; the petition 
accordingly exchanged by the parties in his presence as proof of the 
5, The Magistrate of Pubna is also of opinion that the M 
should be glad to have the former system of registering marrioges 
re-introduced. 
_— *- 6. Until compulsory registration of marriages 
| ___ insisted on, it would be no use statistically to appoint an agency for re 
» and considering that the present custom does not require a a record to be 
a: should be disinclined to recommend any Government interference pr 


No. 10, dated Camp Chaibassa, ti the sr January 187 
ede From—Coonet E. 'T, Davrox, ¢..1., Commissioner of Chota 
See To—L. C. Annorr, Esq., Under- Secy. to the Government 
_ In reply to your office letter No. 4796 of the rae 
honor to state, on the authority of the replies on 1 
Commissioners and other information, that qusees 
dan marriages in this division, and, from all I 
there are functionaries claiming to be hereditary 
Palamow. The Hazareebaugh man lives in G 
ere and report them to the Cazie, bu 

In Palamow for poor people the sam 
wea oA respectable persons obtain marria, 
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i, Esg., sioner of Dacen, ) ) 
ine Offs. Seexetary to tof Bengal, Judicial Department, i 
qu reference to your letter No. 4196, of 10th July 1872, and other 
espondence, on the subject of offences against marriage in Eastern Bengal 
faye the honor to state that after inquiry by letter from all the districts 
of the division, and personal conference with Mahomedans in most of them 
ave eame to the conclusion that we do not at present require any legis- 
; e action in the matter, except for the provision of a system of registry 
- of mariage 
- 2, Mahomedan law and practice is understood to accept the fact of a 
man and woman living together as man and wife before the village public 
ag presumptive evidence of their being marricd to each other, and in a gleci- 
~~ gion of the High Court of 6th January 1872, XVII, W. R., referred to in 
- ‘my No. 235A, the court held that marriage is to be presumed from the fact 
‘ofa man and woman living together, and from their own evidence, specially 
when the presumption is not rebutted. 


~* 8, All that is required therefore on this point, is to get a full-bench 
ruling of the court to this effect. What shall be considered sufficient 
evidence that the couple have been living as man and wife, must always remain 


STD 


a iu of fact, to be considered in each: case as it comes up, but in this 













o not think that complainant would find any grievance, as the sympath 


ier geet 
a a 
Prt aS 


is undoubtedly with the injured husband until his own misconduct is proved. 
As to the difficulty which has been suggested, of proving that the seducer 
knew or had reason to believe that the woman he has been meddling with 
_isanother man’s wife, I should make nothing of that; because, if the f 
_ evidence raised the presumption that the parties are man and wife, it willlie 
with the interloper to prove that he did not know what was patent to any 


Soret 


: - one in the village, and accepted as a recognized fact. 


Aa 


4, Itisa very generally received opinion that a very large number of 
~ these cases are made up out of court as soon as the accused find that matters 
are getting unpleasantly warm, the complainant as a rule being glad to drop © 
the prosecution on getting back the woman, especially if the accused is suffi- 



















ca 


ciently alarmed to throw in a few rupees as the costs in the case already = 
incurred by the complainant. 4 
~ 6. While, as I stated above, all the Mahomedan gentlemen are opposed 
special legislation, there is a strong fecling in favor of some system of 
marriages, which some officers would make compulsory and others, ais 

voluntary. a 


6. The only difficulty of the case is to regulate the number of Cazies 
would have. Tf it were to be a compulsory registration, with penal con- 
or omission, it would be impossible to require the people to go to 
e for it, and Oazies would be too common and too cheap for their 
sand respect, unless they were more closely looked after than 
ible to manage without a disproportionate outlay; and on 
ell as to avoid giving occasion to the ill-disposed ones to 
the institution as an insidious plan for subverting the — 
would be opposed to a compulsory measure. Some of | 

consulted also say that if it be pags eyes and = é 
evistry be not great, and the expense small, many — 
wh inc thas now 2 so, rather than. be — 


not been customary. 
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t lies in the y ‘perm yt 
c issio ak believe, originally intended iled of 
in the event ofa man’s first wife proving barren. In which eyentt 
also is allowed a second wife; but the Mahamedans have pervert 
original intention of what their law gives, taking advantage of the abs 
any clear definition of the circumstances under which a man may t 
wives, and construed the permission, which was intended to be regulated 
circumstances, into a general one, of which any one may take advantage as 
fancy guides him. I questioned several Mahomedan gentlemen as to whethe 
it ever happened that a woman was found to have deserted if there 1 
no other wife in the house, and they all admitted that such a case had t 
come totheir knowledge. No doubt they do happen, just as among 
~— Jowest orders among the Hindus we hear of occasional instance of seduetio 
but they are unquestionably very rare. . 


; 8. The way in which the lower orders of the population habit 
treat their wives—and I might say not the lowest orders only—is ano 
fruitful cause of misconduct among the women. As parents, the people are 
_ proverbially kind to their children, but the women are knocked about just as 
if they had no more sense than the brute beasts. Thus continual il use 

from the husband, with constant hard work, and as not unfrequently happ 
the taunts of a more favoured wife, and the scolding tongue of a mother-i 
law, make the life of a woman a burden to her, and she leaves her husband’ 
~ house far more frequently on account of the neglect and ill-usage she go’ 
there than from any inherent viciousness in her own nature. In many cas 
"it is found that the woman has gone to the protection of her father 
brother, or a married sister’s house, and then the husband makes a 498 
against all her relations, male and femaie, and at the same time he pro 
all sorts of things ; and to get out of trouble and expense her friends per 
| the woman she will be forced in the end to go back, so it is better to go 
a good grace. Then the complainant disappears frém the court, 
Be appears as if there had been a failure of justice. 













































Be 9. I append the letters of Messrs. Reynolds and Wells, and Deputy 
| Magistrate Syud Mahomed Israil and Moulvie Mahomed on the subj 
Paine — nhs 
Bie No. 212, dated Mymensing, the 18th April 1872, 

en From—H. J. Reynowvs, Esq., B.A., Magistrate of Mymensing, 

&. i: To—The Commissioner of Cirenit, Dacca Division. my 7 Ba Es 

Px Wire reference to your No. 98, dated the 11th ultimo, I have the! 

_ to submit the statement of offences relating to marriage in this di 


the years 1870 and 1871. vias 
ie 2. Nineteen-twentieths of these cases occurred among ¥ 
_ ___ the lower classes, a few were brought by Chandals and low. 

Ba) ey aK ee why so few defendants are convieted in 
____ of three kinds, 1s/, the large proportion of false complaints, 2 
__._ of proving the facts in true cases, 8rd the frequent occurrence of 8 









: 4 out of court. tt, lie ie 

4. The existence of a marriage was disputed : 
cases in which process was issued, and in is7l in 

5. Great difficulty arose in 187 
‘doubt whether the parties were real 
although in 1870 the fact of the marriage was. 
law requires strict legal proof of the perfo 
ceremony in charges of bigamy, and hence the dil 
__ the fact of the marriage is not denied, re 






































bts arose Mahomedans. This 
ng to the wan registration of Mahomedan wage t 

the performan ‘hie ceremony by illiterate mollahs 
s. An example of this occurred in a case ‘under section 498 

) before me the other day. ‘the woman denied that she had ever 

ied to the complainant, and he offered to produce the mollah who es 

Es, ied them. A man attended, and deposed that he had married the YA 

parties 5 years ago; that he had not previouly or subsequently known them: «ae 

2 he kept no register of marriages which he performed, and had nothing 

bat s memory to trust to. . 

, In this great district the great majority of complaints are under section 
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498, and my own practice is first to take very carefully the deposition of the } 
complainant, and then to summon (under section 180) some one connected 6 
| with the case, such as the woman’s father, or brother, and take his evidence, hy 
_ Tam unwilling to issue process in the first instance against the alleged wife 
~ or paramour, as I believe in the great majority of cases the charges are not ] 

ought in good faith, and that the process of the court, if issued, would 4 

be turned into a mere engine of extortion. At the some time I must a 
confess that I feel a serious practical difficulty in this class of cases, and I rd 
| doubt whether an English Magistrate is well fitted to deal with them. A ae 
per system of registration of marriages would meet one part of the . | 

j Tigloulty, but not the whole. The evil seems to me to be of a social character, * a 
, upon which legislation would have no effect. The practice of giving dowries asa 
_ which would be some check upon the husband, is not common among Mus- He | 
/' sulmans of the lower classes. A man marries two or three wives, and ag 
| ill-treats one of them, who runs away to her father’s or brother’s house. Her 4 
_ husband takes no steps to bring her back, and contributes nothing to her ra | 
- support. After the lapse of perhaps a year, her family hint that they cannot = | 
| maintain her longer, and she contracts a nikah marriage with another man, = 
_ who perhaps knows, and perhaps does not know, that she has another husband Of 
_ living. Such cases are of daily occurrence, and it does not seem equitable that es 
ergs aera oe husband should be allowed to prosecute this ‘| 
_ wife and her second husband. , A 
| ___ 8, Ido not recommend, as Mr. Simson did, the transfer of the cogni- by 
| ance of cases connected with marriage from the criminal to the civil courts. Bit | 
_ Thave alaways regarded with the greatest aversion the practice of the English i 
| law in giving damages in cases of adultery and seduction, ‘he only legis- ral 
as “ees ea I would advise are the introduction of a system of regis- Re 
_ Wation of ages,"and an enactment that the desertion ‘of a ‘wife for a Be | 
e oregon months should be a bar to any prosecution by the husband under a 
ach ey] 
Statement of crimes against marriages that occurred during the year 1870. Re 
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° ‘5 No, of persons 
No, of casos in! nq. o¢ No. of No. of persons | pending, died, 
porsons | No. of persons | “aoiuitted or | PY O rt 
which process |i ouehtto trial, convicted, discharged, Dibra rn 
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Nature of offence under | No. of cases 


_ the Penal Gude. instituted, 


No. of persons | No, of persona 
No. pe 


No. of cases in 
which process . 
tested. brought to trial, 





1 | Section 404, 495, 496, Indian 


so ” 18 
ne in ae n on 13 
| 

+ toga os toners) SP | 

Totals... 234 73 "3 
MyMensina, H. Reywoups, 15, 
Maotsrrare’s Orrice ; a 
The 18th April 1872. Méglaindis 


No. 422, dated Mymensing, the 2nd September 1872. "i 
From—H. J. Reynoups, Esq, 8.a., Magistrate of Mymensing, 
To—The Commissioner of Circuit, Dacca Division. 2: ae 

In answer to your No. 821, dated the 19th August, I have the honor to 
report that I have little or nothing to add to the remarks already submitted in | 
my No. 212 of the 18th April last. That report was written after careful con. ~ 
sideration of the subject, and after consulting some persons whom I thought — 
qualified to give intelligent opinions on the questions referred to. 

2. I have had an opportunity of B esnage the report furnished to you by | 

Deputy Magistrate Syed Mahomed Israil of this station, a gentleman who 

may be considered very fairly to represent the views prevalent amon 

more refined and educated class of his co-religionists. i rt | 
opinions of which I have also had confirmed from other sources) shows thi 

the present state of things is considered to be a grievance, and that M: 

dans who appeal to the criminal courts in matters relating to age | 

little confidence that the law will redress what they consider to be. 
wrongs. But in reading this report I was forcibly struck with the er 
sidedness of the views propounded. The subject is fully as much a we 
question as-a man’s: bit the Deputy Magistrate seemed to me ‘to hai 
entirely from the husband’s point of view, and altogether to omit to notice: 
injustice to the other sex which the present state of the conjugal 
among Mahomedans so frequently involves. hie 

8. ‘The subject is surrounded with so much uncertainty, and 
little confidence in the power of an English -Magistrate to get at the 
in these cases, that I should be unwilling to commit myself to any 
expression of opinion whether the very small proportion of cony 
charges under chapter XX really implies an unredressed gri 

failure of justice. But my own impression is, that in the m 

these cases there is really no grievance at all and that if changes in. 

were to remove any of the edbaical difficulties which at present s 

way of procuring a conviction, the interests of justice, in th 

the term, would not really be advanced. pint 

4. The Government letters appear to imply that 
and adultery it would be desirable to relax the rule which 
proof to be adduced of the performance of the marriage 
confess that my experience a8 a Magistrate does not 
this view, Rhea fi 

5. At the same time, I should be str 
of an efficient system for the registration — 
altogether unconnected with the consider 
in this class of cases, The welfare of 


‘ 
the 



































¢ important of all social eontracts 
‘The 





ale ance is so unequal as it is at present, the only result 
~ would be to put more power into the hands of those is ‘an ge br 
dy. ‘The. remedy it appears to me, is to be found only in the gradual 
spread of intelligence, and in the recognition by Mahomedan husbands of the 
truth that the married state implies duties as well as rights. 


Dated Mymensing, the 14th Angust 1872. 
 From—Syup Mouamen Isnatt, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Coll : 
“ To—The Commissioner of Dacca on tour at Mymensing. i ea Mymensing, 

In obedience to your order I have the honor to submit the followine report 
for your perusal :— ' 

From the inquiry that Ihave been able to make during the ‘short time 
into the subject, as to whether the Mahomedans feel themselves aggrieved 
by not being able to recover their wives when they desert them, and from my 
personal experience, I can say almost with a certainty that they really do feel 80. 


It is not a very uncommon thing for a wife to lodge a complaint against 
her husband on the allegations that she has been kept in wrongful confinement 
and that she therefore asks the court to release her. This is of course done 
when the woman has a paramour who manages every thing behind the screen, 

and gains over some dependent people or easy-hearted men, who are adduced 
'. to depose to the truth of the allegations. Their depositions are taken, and the 

_ Magistrate, who has no other kind of evidence to have the truth disclosed to 

_ him, finds that the woman has been really kept in confinement and consequently 
| orders her release, and she forsakes the poor man to whom she has been 
lawfully wedded, and goes to.and lives with her paramour, who in turn may share 
| the same fate with the husband. Thus, the husband is left to bewail his lot; but 
cases like this are not of every day occurence ; what is more usual is the filing 
5 ge by the husband against the wives under sections 494 and 498 of the 
nm Penal Code. Some crafty man of an immoral character puts temptations 
' inher way, and prevails upon her to forsake her lawful husband, and then he man- 
a to elope with her and steal a match. The husband finding himself robbed 
of his wife hastens to the magistrate’s court and files a petition, so that he may 
have his wife and her paramour punished for marrying during his life time, or 
‘he prays that the offender under section 498 of the Indian Penal Code may 
be punished and his wife restored to him; but as these sections require strict 
Jagd of the previous marriage or of the seductions alleged as the grounds of 
wife’s forsaking him on many occasions he geis no redress of his greavences 
- for want of satisfactory proof in the criminal courts. This is owing, I believe, 
~ to the provisions of Mahomedan law, that marriage and dud divorce can be 
ly proved by two witnesses or one male and two female witnesses. So, 
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‘ a marriage takes place among the lower orders of the Mahomedans, 
two or three person are made witnesses. If the husband, to prove 
brings these men as his witnesses, Lis wife will probably, through the 
of her paramour, adduce double or triple the number to prove that 
nd bas given her ¢alak in due form, 1.¢., legally divorced her, and 
ring the previous marriage tie dissolved she had been married to 

‘The not pace marriage goes under the name of nika, I 





ule 
















¢ be out of place hereto give a short interpretation of the word 
Ara word, originally used as a generic term for 
but as people solemnize their first marriage with great 
p, the word shadi which literally means delight, has 
d nika as ¥ s the first marriage; and from the Hindu 
ows being: disgraceful, the Mussulmans, long 
bed the same sentiments, and perform these 
of show, and have confined the word nika 


should be placed ander the cogni. 


ee evils complained of are not’such as can, in my onini, 
~ moved by legislation, or by a Jaxer interpretation of the existing iw, shi the 
~ social ; 
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~ of conjugal rights, 


FS ong sole object perhaps of her conversion, when again she reverts, 
a is an invention of later times. It was first ee into play by 5 


a forgotten for a long time, ‘when it was very lately revived, and I have hear 


the evils, I believe, might be-removed, though not wholly. | 


he 


_. ‘eustom of the people, I would beg to suggest that rules of registration 
+ 


he rs 
__ eannot be solemnized even in the house of the bridegroom, I 
rt: 
4 5 


intentions to marry 










+ left to him is to bring a civ 
but here also his fate virtually proves no. 

he succeeds in proving his case, he at the best gets a declarato y 2 
for the wife cannot be bodily delivered over to the husband: The oon 
merely orders her to return to her husband, though in the event of her declinin 
to do so she may be imprisoned for contempt, but I am not aware of 
“being imprisoned for this non-compliance. In several cases settlements 
made out-of court with the aggrieved husband, who is hushed up on ree 
a sum of money in a lump. ‘This is mostly owing to the husband’s 
conscious of the expensiveness and tediousness of going through the lab 
of law, and conscious also perhaps of the doubtful issue of the case, 
_ Another mode of dissolving the marriage tie is by conversion to any 
religion, though this mode is very seldom had recourse to, it is not altogeth 

out of use. A woman gets her divorce by change of religion and marries 


The only 






































ism. This, I think, isnot at all the spirit of the eh iste’ a eee 


unfortunate man during the reign of Caliph Harunal Rusid of Mecea, b it} 
cost the head of the founder. This ‘mode, however, of getting divorce w 


a very few cases coming under this head, but all these cases had been am 
settled. I beg to propose that such marri be not recognized by lawy 
that the wife be remained to the first husband, if he likes to have’her,andin 
the event of his refusal, he may be ordered to divorce her formally bef 
woman is allowed to choose for herself a new husband. if 
Such are the cases that octur among the Mahomedans of the lower 
‘How to redress the grievances that make many a man miserable 
life, and many a home comfortless, is the most important and useful qu 
and it is a question, - which, I fear, 4 will be peices look for unanimit 
inion. Iam not therefore pre to put fo: any propositions : 
scat root out the evils that A the Mahomedan system ot eniiatee 
I shall humbly lay certain suggestions before you, which I hope wil 
effectual in remedying the evils under notice to some extent. ; 
If by legislative enactment it were made incumbent to ri 
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byt 
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ATT 


_ competent, conscientious Mahomedans should be appointed as regist 
of them having jurisdiction over two or three villages at the most; but. 
furthest from the desire of the Government to interfere with religi 


in Act III of 1872 (i.c.) Brahmo Marriage Act be not made to ap 
in the cases of Mahomedan marriages ; for if these rules should apply 
imperative upon the parties intending to marry to present them 
the registrar. It will be looked upon as interfering with the relig 
of the Mahomedans. Even among the Mussulmans of the la 
_ bride is not allowed to come out at least for a few days before 
marriage. The custom with regard to this is so strict that the mar 





_ suggest that it be made imperative upon the registrar to attend 
ceremony taking place within his jurisdiction, Othe intaam 
before a week or so of the marriage send to the 
d the sther for diglaie. atte « mabelage ma 
marriage, and the other for divoree; after a marriage has 
seen beatae &e., of the Patent ok yee 
and the n»mes of the persons’ t on the oce: u 
entered into the first book. In the event of any diyo 
should be observed. It should alse 










p the Magistrate toa 
valid or invalid. 






have it registered 











to have it regi 
, will, I hope, Seip t registered by any 


y or 
than himself, Such laws, if passed : : 
hing the erimes of murder frequently committed by the isjured eect 
| MN xccording to Mahomedan law divorcee is presumed if the husband ‘be 
\ absent for seven years at the least, and if nothing be heard of him durin tl 
~ period, and perhaps it is not unreasonable to allow such a length of rack it 
F © before divorce is presumed, for if shorter time be fixed, it ill he 
: tive of much evil to _ yen ‘at 
Jam afraid my report has been to a grext extent in favor of me 
' ard of the claims of women upon the Government, which tered 
“have of getting their grievances redressed. It is not altogether unfrequent' 
that a woman is also ill-treated by her husband, and in consequence she is 
iged to leave her husband, and to stay perhaps with her father or brother 
who may get tired of supporting her, when she has no other alternative than 
contracting a second marriage, which evrtainly, according to the Mahomedaa 
law, is not valid. But the grievances of women under such circumstances 
unquestionably demand redress. I do not know what suggestions to make in 
i cases, except that the provisions of sections 316 of the Criminal Code of 
Procedure should be embodied in a more indulgent forrh to the women into the 
law, which may be enacted upon crimes relating to a marriage. 

In conclusion, E beg to state that the mere revival of the Quzie system will 
not answer the p of the proposed registrar, for, from the information 
that I have been able to gather, I.am almost clear on the point that the Cazie 
never used to register marriages or divorees, though they frequently conducted 

| the ceremony and registered the kabin or deed of dower. 


' 





he “ No, 1106, dated Furreedpore, the 2th Sepiember 1872, 
From—W. 8. Wetts, Esq., Magistrate of Furreedpore, 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 
Wira reference to your memorandum No. 321, dated 19th ultimo, 
| forwarding Government No, 4196, dated 10th July last, I have the honor to 


_ submit in original, for your consideration, a report on the subject, furnished by 


istrate Moulvie Mohummud at my request. 
2. In this office letter No. 878, dated 11th April 1572, the circumstances 
attending a Mahomedan marriage have already been described, and it has been 
pointed out that the eva of form actually required, shorn as it is of all 
ceremony by the Ferazie doctrine, renders it difficult to satisfactorily establish 
ie marriage after the lapse of a few years. 





















cohabitation to be sufficient proof of the portics being married, because their 
religion, admitting of a plurality of wives and easy divorce, and it being a 
serious diszrace to a women to cohabit with a man unless married, it is reason- 
able to assume that the nika has been gone through, 


Sessions Courts, unless the High Court make some fuil-bench ruling on the 


satisfactory solution then is, to have a cheap and yet 
and trustworthy form of registration. Tt would not do to 
egistrars indiscriminately all over the sect to the extent 
or three villages, as the remuneration would be inadequate ; 
straw; and the courts would place little or no credence on 


h the Moulvie in thinking it any hardship for the 
"districts, who daily move about in boats over the 
intersect the coun ry with their women folk without 
to be required to go some short distance to 
y a woman of respectability would be 






marriage or — 


Ifthe registrar himseif 


‘<8, Mahomedan law and hakeems have always allowed lengthened ” 


. I fear, however, that it will be impossible to force this presumption in : 






